MILITARY AND NAVAL MAGAZINE 


[ TRANSLATED FOR THE MILITARY AND NAVAL MAGAZINE. J 
Observations upon the Formation of Infantry, 


In consequence of an experiment made at the Camp of St. Omer, in 1833. 


When we take a retrospect of the progress of military affairs for 
some centuries past, we are forced ‘o confess that improvements 
the most simple and useful, and tbe least disputed at the present 
time, have had to contend against the opinion of the majority, and 
sometimes, even, against the obstinate resistance of the most 
esteemed officers; so much sc, indeed, that in a course of service, 
where experience is the best authority, the spirit of indolence, not 
to say the force of habit, alvays exerts an influence which few men 


dare to brave. 


The reduction in the aumber of ranks in the formation of in- 
fantry, is.one of those propositions against which the majority has 
always pronounced iv the name of experience, and which, never- 
theless, experience }as, in like manner, justified, in proportion as 
it extended, for neefly three centuries, during which the discussion 


has continued 


The French ifantry was formed in sixteen ranks and more, in 
the time of the Valois, when the use of fire arms began to he in- 
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troduced into armies. Notwithstanding the terrible effects of can- 
non, which were increased in an astonishing manner from the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century, the deep formation was pre- 
served until the end of the sixteenth century. It was fashion, 
more powerful in France than reason; it was the example (contact ) 
of the army of Weimar, still more than the victories of Gustavus 
Adolphus; which caused the adoption of the more extended order 
in six ranks, at the beginning of the seventeenth century. The 
victory of Rocroi, and the brilliant campaigns of Condé and Tu- 
renne, justified the innovation; nevertheless, a hundred years after- 
wards, the deep and extended orders were again discussed, and 
the formation of infantry was still in four ranks. It was not until 
during the eighteenth century, when the general introduction of 
the musket and bayonet, (fusil a platine armé d’une baionnette a 
douille recourbée,) and the total suppression of pikes, put it out 
of the power of the fourth rank to be of any service, that the three 
rank formation was finally thought of. 

The Great Frederick, who appeared about this time, and who 
contributed more than any other man to the perfecting of infantry, 
adopted, without hesitation, the order of three ranks; and, although 
he thought himself bound by the innovation, he was, notwith- 
standing, so favorable to the two rank formation, as related by 
Mauvillon, that he was on the point of introducing it into his army 
in the war of 1778. The Prince de Ligne, who for some time was 
on terms of intimacy with him, affirms that he wished the reduc- 
tion of the infantry formation to two ranks, as an improvement in 
the military art, and as a benefit to the human family: he saw in it 
a saving of men and money, no less interesting to the King of 
Prussia and the general, than to the philanthropist. 

England, placed truly in a geographical position, which renders 
her contact with the great powers less immediate, and which gives 
to her the pc wer to commence hostilities, did not hesitate to carry 
into effect that desire, and for a long time her infantry has been 
formed exclusively in two ranks. The experience of the penin- 
sular wars has shown that he jroops, thus formed, did not con- 
tend against ours with less firmness than did these of Germany and 
Russia, and their musket firing was even much more destructive 
than that of any other troops. 

The greatest captain of our age, having opposed to him the 
most formidable armies of Europe, thought that the formation in 
two ranks presented to him a resource which was not inconvenient 
to disciplined troops; he did not hesitate to prescribe it for his 
army at the memorable battle of Leipzic, asis verified by the state- 
ment of General Pelet; and if the loss of \hat battle seemed to 
weaken the authority of that example, it would be easy to demon- 
strate that the order adopted on that occasion contributed to retard 
a disaster which other causes rendered inevitable. Napoleon, be- 
sides, continued in that opimion; and what proves it, indepen- 
dently of the numerous descriptions (exemples) of the campaign 
of 1814, in which, one would think, he yielded but to necessity, 
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is the passage from the ‘“‘ Mémorial de Sainte Hélene,” wherein he 
recommends the forming of infantry in two ranks; ‘‘because the 
musket admits of being fired but in that order, and that it is ac- 
knowledged that the fire of the third rank is very imperfect, and, 
even that it is dangerous to the two first.” 

With such imposing authority before them, the board (commis- 
sion ) directed to revise the last ordonnance in relation to the ma- 
neuvres of infantry, wisely thought that they ought to remove the 
interdiction with which the old regulations had stamped the two 
rank formation; it is therefore perceived, in the first article of their 
report to the King, that they described it as possessing an advan- 
tage which ought often to be availed of; and it may be believed 
that in giving the preference to the formation in three ranks, as the 
habitual order, they were not the less governed by the necessity of 
paying some respect to the habits of les anciens militaires, under 
the circumstances of the publication of the ordonnance of the 4th 
of March, 1831, than by the motives they were pleased to indi- 
cate, without supporting them by any demonstration. 

Lieutenant General Viscount Tiburce Sibastiani, whose personal 
experience enabled him to appreciate the advantages in war of the 
formation in two ranks, made at the camp of Saint Omer, where 
he commanded, in 1833, a very simple experiment, which, how- 
ever, shed a great deal of light on this important question. 

Four battalions of equal strength, having nearly sixty men to 
the platoon, not including the guides and file closers, were formed 
as follows: the two first in three ranks, and the others in two ranks. 
Each man received twenty cartridges. 

The battalions formed in three ranks commenced a fire of two 
ranks, which terminated in fen minutes, the greater part of the men 
having no cartridges left, excepting those of the left of the pla- 
toons of the second and third ranks. 

The battalions formed in two ranks fired in their turn; their fire 
was extremely well kept up, and at the end of eight minutes they 
had used nearly all their cartridges. 

This result was easily foreseen; for it is evident that the man of 
the second rank who passes his gun to him of the third rank, and 
who fires a second time before loading, experiences a delay which 
does not permit him to expend his cartridges so quickly as if he 
were to fire his own piece; and for a better reason, the man of the 
third rank who does not fire, but aids him of the second rank, must 
of necessity use his cartridges more slowly than the man of the 
first rank. But here experience fully confirmed the reasoning, and, 
moreover, convinced all the military present, that in two ranks the 
fire was much more equal, more uniform, and more constantly kept 
up, than that of the three ranks. One accident only occurred, 
which was by awkwardness, and it was in a battalion formed in 
three ranks, where a soldier of the first rank was wounded in the 
hand by the discharge of a piece by a man in his rear. 

As to the efficacy of the firing, no one can doubt that the two 
rank formation had still the advantage It is clear that it would 
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be more effectual when each man loads and fires his own musket, 
than when about two-thirds of the discharges are made by men 
who change the gun at each discharge, and who themselves load 
but one-half of those they fire. It is necessary, besides, to remark, 
that in the battalions formed in two ranks, the motions of the men 
of the same file are nearly simultaneous during the whole of the 
firing; which not being the case in the three rank formation, oc- 
casions frequent accidents, and a further difficulty is, that in the 
aim of the second rank, the piece is deranged by the motions of 
the first rank. 

Some officers contend that in war the soldiers do not make the 
exchange of arms prescribed by the ordonnance, and that the third 
rank men fire their own in the same time as the other two: it is 
true that often occurs, but it is so much the worse. Marshal Gou- 
vion Saint Cyr states, in his Memoires, that in 1813 he was di- 
rected by the emperor to make inquiry in the hospitals of Dresden, 
in relation to the great number of men who had been wounded in 
the hands and arms, and that it was suspected they had voluntarily 
mutilated themselves. He proved that these men, who made a part 
of the first rank, had been struck by the fires of their comrades of 
the third rank, who had fired their own arms contrary to the regu- 
lation. This inevitable result of the infraction of the ordonnance 
would not certainly be obviated by the arms at present in use, 
which are shorter: after the second fire, the muzzles of the guns 
of the third rank would not clear the shoulders of the men of the 
first rank ; it is therefore necessary to conform to what is prescribed 
in the ordonnance, or abandon the formation in three ranks. 

It is here proper to reduce to its just value the argument used 
in the report to the King; that is to say, that a body of troops 
formed in three ranks furnishes more fire from the same extent of 
front. 

Without doubt a body of troops thus formed throw a few more 
balls in front of them than a body in two ranks; which excess in 
the firing of two of the three ranks, of which alone much use is 
made, (ce nombre dans le feu de deux rangs, le seul dont on fasse 
un grand usage, ) is not a third over and above the firing of the 
two rank formation; it may be only a fifth, according to the expe- 
riment before mentioned, and it is reduced to a sixth when aim is 
taken in firing. But if we reflect that the fire of the first rank is 
the same in all cases, and that that overplus of balls is fired by the 
second rank, which changes arms at each discharge, and which is 
constrained and often perplexed in taking aim; or, if we will, by 
the third rank, which is still less at ease, it will be agreed that the 
result of such a fire wili only amount to a greater consumption of 
ammunition, and that it is more than probable, on the whole, it 
will be less destructive than that where the men of the same file 
load and fire in the same time, always with the same gun, and are 
thus in circumstances the most favorable to make the best possible 
use of their arms. It is this which proves the results obtained by 
the English infantry, whose arms are not superior to ours. 
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It may be regarded as certain, that, in general, the men placed ( 
in the third rank add nothing to the power of infantry firing, and 

that their sole utility in that position is to replace immediately i 
those of the two first ranks, who are put hors de combat. This 
advantage is really the only one which causes the formation in 

three ranks; for as for the greater solidity which arises from it, or 

for the greater confidence which it inspires in the soldier, it is evi- ; 
dently but an illusion. The French soldiers are certainly as brave | 
as the English; no one doubts it; and, consequently, if they were 
habituated by long practice to the formation in two ranks, they 
would fight in that manner with full as much confidence as do 
those of England. 

The immediate replacing of the men of the two first ranks, who 
are put hors de combat, is assuredly useful; but if it is remarked { 
that in the greater part of engagements, a battalion does not lose } 
more than twenty men killed or wounded, that it very rarely loses 
more than forty, and that in doubling the number of file-closers ) 
the means would be obtained of filling all the vacancies occurring 
in the two first ranks, it will be acknowledged that it is entirely 
superfluous to devote to this service alone one-third of the real 
fighting men who compose a battalion, and that a better use could 
be made of the men of the third rank, by employing them in ex- 
tending the front of the battalion, or to form a reserve to be dis- 
posed according to circumstances. 

Besides the advantage which is sought in the three rank forma- 
tion, a greater inconvenience follows in its train, which merits to 
be taken into the most serious consideration. It is, generally, that, 
by each ball which strikes, or takes effect, three men fall, instead 
of two when the formation is in two ranks; so that the loss is thus 
augmented nearly fifty per cent., an inconsistency so much the 
, more serious, the question of humanity out of view, that it affects 

at the same time the moral of the troops, the finances of the state, 
and the means of action at the disposal of the generals. 

Figures have so. much weight at the present day, that it will not 
be amiss to bring them to the aid of this reasoning. Do we wish 
to calculate, first, what is lost of the active force in forming it in 
three ranks? it is necessary to make the total of the file-closers, if 
musicians, sappers, the men who conduct the platoon horses, (des ae 
hommes qui conduisent les chevaux de pelotons,) as well as the | 
officers of ali grades and adjutants who really do not fight; (ainsi 

que des officiers de tout grade et adjudans qui ne combattent ré- 
ellement pas; ) this total, with some twenty lame or habitual strag- 
glers, is, at the least, one hundred and fifty men to a battalion: 
the effective of the present under arms being supposed six hundred 
men, which it rarely exceeds, four hundred and fifty men remain ; 
to supply the ranks; if one hundred and fifty men, or one-third, is , 
taken to form a third rank, the result is, that there are three hun- 
dred men, or one-half of the present under arms, who do not fire a 
single shot. or who make but an insignificant use of their arms, 
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more mischievous than useful ; whilst if formed in two ranks, there 
will be at most but one hundred and fifty men who will not fire, 
and therefore there will be lost for the musket firing but a fourth 
of the present under arms. And if it is supposed that the number 
of file-closers is doubled, there will be at the most two hundred 
men who will not fight; that is to say, the third of the present 
under arms. Therefore, an army of one hundred thousand men, 
of infantry, formed in three ranks, would present, really, but fifty 
thousand combatants for musket firing; whilst if formed in two 
ranks, without reserve, it would have seventy-five thousand, and 
with reserve of a twelfth, it would present sixty-six thousand com- 
batants. In each case the expense of organization, the daily 
consumption of subsistence, military stores, and accoutrements, 
would be about the same. But when infantry is formed in three 
ranks, the loss by cannon will be three men, to two when formed 
in two ranks; the loss therefore in the former case will be greater 
and more rapid; amputations more numerous; hospitals more 
crowded ; and, finally, the expenses increase in an alarming pro- 
portion, if war causes the infantry to become seriously engaged. 

This is not all; for if we return to the very important conside- 
ration that the report to the King confined itself to an expression 
in favor of the two rank formation, and which is the unfolding 
(développement ) of the troops upon a more extended front, it 
will be seen that the one hundred thousand men formed in three 
ranks would fight to great disadvantage against an equal number 
formed in two ranks, with or without reserve. In reality, since 
the battalions of six hundred men, formed in three ranks, present 
but one hundred and fifty files each, and do not at the most occu- 
py more than one hundred and sixty paces from one color to the 
other; whilst those formed in two ranks, even with reserve, pre- 
sent two hundred files, and occupy forty paces more, it follows 
that the four battalions of two ranks will occupy the same front as 
five battalions of three ranks, and that the two armies deployed 
the one in front of the other in the same order, that which is in 
two ranks will have a fifth more of its fighting men, ( effectif, ) or 
twenty thousand, which extend beyond (déborderont) the army 
of three ranks, [ having a greater extent of front, ] and which may 
serve to increase its reserves. It follows, also, that eighty thousand 
men, formed in two ranks, may oppose without disadvantage one 
hundred thousand men formed in three ranks, and that they will 
even have the advantage in the end, if there is much artillery on 
each side. 

So many powerful reasons, it would seem, ought to settle the 
question; yet there is one consideration peculiar to the system of 
the recruiting of infantry in France, which operates in favor of 
maintaining the three rank formation, not as the habitual order, 
but solely for the first moment of entering into campaign against 
states of the first class. The system of recruiting, in itself, and 
because of the composition of the councils of revision, where the 
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civil is in the majority, makes, as an inevitable result, a great many 
men enter the army, small and slim, feeble or sickly, badly made, 
and especially artisans of the cities, the greater part not in a state 
to carry the knapsack and musket, (le sac et le fusil,) and to un- 
dergo the fatigues of a march; (de la marche en troupe ;) for the 
engineers, artillery, cavalry, the train, (le train) are chosen, the 
tallest, strongest, and best made; the infantry has all the rest, that 
is to say, in some sort, the refuse, for if the men, whom it receives, 
have not less courage and good will than the others, it has a great 
many who want the necessary physical qualities, and who seem to 
be of little value in case of war. A good system of reserve might 
remedy this by disposing of these men for defence of places; but 
in the present state of things, it is necessary to make a calcula- 
tion at the departure from the garrison, of all that a battalion ought 
to lose in the first month of the campaign, not only by the fire or 
steel of the enemy, but, also, by the fatigue of marches, bad sub- 
sistence, inclemency of the weather, &c.; and as it is not less 
than a fifth of the fighting men, (effectif,) if the war is active, it 
may appear sufficiently proper to form a third rank, sooner than 
to extend, immoderately, the front of the battalions. But the 
having for an object the maintenance of a certain proportion in 
the front of the battalion, of which the platoons should never 
exceed thirty-six files, it would appear clear that as soon as the 
battalion has lost its useless members, (non-valeurs) and is com- 
posed but of men able to undergo the fatigues of war, it would then 
have all the advantage in taking the formation in tworanks, reserving 
the doubling of the number of file closers, by having the means of im- 
mediately closing up the breaks or vacancies, and of forming a small 
reserve which should be composed of butchers, bakers, and artificers 
of all sorts, (ouvriers de toute espéce,) who would often be of use 
out of the ranks, and whom it would be much better not to place 
habitually in them. This formation is perfectly applicable to a 
battalion, of six hundred to eight hundred men, of which the pla- 
toons are then twenty-four to thirty-six files, and it is very rare 
that in campaign battalions are kept up stronger than that. 

Moreover, whatever side one may desire to take under the sup- 
position of a war with one or more of the powers of the first 
class, would it not be wise to set himself about destroying, at once, 
a prejudice (préjugé) which would not be proof against a few well 
directed experiments, and in order that the state might enjoy the 
undeniable advantages which the formation in two ranks would 
ensure under all other circumstances? 

And in the first place, it is necessary to remark, that whatever 
may be done to preserve the battalions upon a reasonably effective 
peace establishment, that they are always much too feeble for the 
commencement of acompaign; garrison duty, guards of quarters, 
leaves of absence, exempts from service, and so many other causes, 
reduce these batta'ions, that, if formed in three ranks, they present 
at most half of the front which they ought to have in the field; 
hence the object of the manceuvres of instruction is nearly lost, 
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for all the calculation of distances, all that coup d’ail so difficult 
to acquire, not only for the superior officers, but for the adjudans- 
majors, the adjudans sous-officiers, the chiefs of platoons, the 
color bearers, general and other guides, that is to say, for all the 
officers and sous-officiers is entirely falsified, (fauss¢) by means of 
this bad practice (mauvaise habitude.) If, on the contrary, bat- 
talions are habitually formed in two ranks, simple and without re- 
serve, for manceuvres, there would thus be restored a front very 
nearly equal to that which a battalion and all its subdivisions ought 
to have, so that the march in line and in column, the wheelings, 
formations, and in general all the manceuvres would take place 
under circumstances proper to secure the coup d’wil. The ordon- 
nance recognizes the importance of this observation, for it prescribes 
for the same reasons, the adopting (l’emploi) of the formation in 
two ranks in the manceuvres on a peace establishment (tit. 1, art. 
1, No. 12.); but as No. 9 of the same article says that each com- 
pany will be habitually in three ranks, it follows that this formation 
is adhered to as much as can be, with platoons of from twelve to 
sixteen files, whilst they should never maneuvre with platoons of 
less than from twenty-four to thirty files, making thereby a differ- 
ence of half in all the calculations ef distances. 

In the second place, as it is very certain that the formation in 
two ranks has all the firmness desirable for occasions where troops 
may be called into action, whether in the interior, or on maritime 
expeditions, or even against powers of the second class; as, also, 
this formation is preferable to the other, for mountainous warfare, 
and for that of the siege ; it is evident there would be a great gain, 
to make it from this time the habitual order, since, under all cir- 
cumstances, the same results would be obtained with a saving of 
one-fifth in the effective force of infantry, and consequently in the 
munitions of war, subsistence, transports, expenses of hospitals, 
&c., or even by preserving the same number of efficient troops, 
(effectif) and the same expense, there would be obtained a much 
greater display (déploiement) of force and means of action. 

Without contradiction, in the details of service, the formation 
in three ranks might be preserved in order to be in a condition to 
adopt it when necessary for battalions, without the appearance of 
novelty to the soldier, and which would not change any thing in 
the ordonnance, an order of the day from the minister of war, 
founded on No. 12. art. 1, tit. 1, of the ordonnance of the 4th of 
March, 1831, would be sufficient for this purpose. Is this asking 
too much? 

Under the supposition that the three rank formation for a war 
establishment be kept up, could not the results of the experiment 
stated at the commencement of this article, be turned to advan- 
tage to perfect the fire of infantry, so much to be desired? And 
for instance, in squares, where it is known that a great many men 
of the first rank do not fire, when they may be vigorously attacked 
by cavalry, reserving it for their individual security, because they 
apprehend they might not have time to reload their pieces; could 
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not the trial be made to satisfy this natural feeling in the soldier, 
by reserving all the fire of the first rank, the men of which rank 
would fall on the knee, (mettrait genou en terre) causing thereby 
a well kept up fire by the other two ranks which remain standing, 
and protected by the hedge (!raise) of bayonets formed by the first 
rank? To this end, at the new command, fire by square, ( feu de 
carré,) all the men would cock their pieces, as for the fire of the 
battalion, and at the command, commence firing, the men of the 
first rank would throw all the weight of the body upon the left 
side, supporting the left fore-arm upon the knee of the same side, 
and the butt of the gun against the right knee, so that the piece 
inclining forward at an angle of 45°, would present the bayonet 
at the height of the breast of the horses. The first rank would 
preserve this position until the roll of the drum, when it would 
recover arms, and it would rise only at the tap, (coup de baguette;) it 
would reserve therefore its fire to be used in the last extremity, 
and it is not to be doubted that the other two ranks thus protected 
would make a fire as efficacious as well sustained, which would 
promptly repulse the cavalry. It is only necessary to know how 
Jong atime the men of the first rank could maintain themselves 
firmly in the position indicated; that would be determined on the 
ground. 

If the experiment made at Saint Omer should not appear suffi- 
ciently conclusive to decide the question discussed in this article, 
here is one that may be tried by every chief of a corps, and which 
will definitively fix the opinions in regard to the respective powers 
of the firings executed by two, and by three ranks. 

There may be constructed of plank, well joined and covered 
with paper, two rectangular targets (cibles) of twenty feet in length, 
by five feet in height from the ground, representing the extent of 
surface presented by a platoon of twelve files, thus made in order 
that the firing may recommence on theright the moment it ceases 
on the left;* there will be placed in front of these targets, and at 
a good fighting distance, (three hundred paces) two platoons of 
twelve files each, one in two ranks, and the other in three ranks, 
and taken from companies of the same kind. There will be given 
ten ball cartridges to each man; the firing will commence at the 
same time by two ranks of the two platoons, which will cease the 
moment the twelfth man of the first rank of each platoon shall 
have fired his tenth shot, and which cessation ought to take place 
at the same time in the two platoons. The platoon in two ranks 
will have fired all their cartridges, but it will not be the same with 
the other; care must be taken to ascertain the number of cartridges 
remaining, whether in the arms, or in the cartridge boxes; there 
ought to be at the Jeast sixty; then the number of balls which have 
reached each target will be counted; and in this manner it may 





*The report to the King, title 3, art. 4, says that the first man fires his se- 
cond shot at the same time that the fourteenth fires his first; but with a ball 
cartridge, and in taking aim, it is a little less rapid, This is a point to be veri- 
fied. 
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be judged whether the presence of the third rank increases the 
effect of the fire of infantry, and a proportional consumption of 
ammunition. 

The experiment may be repeated by giving blank cartridges to 
the first rank to ascertain the difference of firing between that and 
the second rank. 

But in these experiments the fact that the firing is much better 
against plank than against troops who return the fire, must not be 
lost sight of, and to attain a more certain result it is necessary the 
firing should be rapid. 


[ The foregoing is translated from an article signed J. D. Pur- 
pueque, Captain of the Royal Staff Corps. } 








MR. FEATHERSTONHAUGH’S GEOLOGICAL REPORT, 
PUBLISHED BY ORDER OF CONGRESS, 1835. 


We are no geologists, though we have studied Bakewell with 
much interest, and looked into Lyell with still higher gratification: 
but no one can bestow even a moderate share of attention on the 
subject, without acquiring a high respect for a science which is so 
useful in its results, and opens such an expanded field for inquiry 
and speculation. Being too much accustomed to see the sneers of 
superficial minds, which regard only the somewhat extravagant hy- 
potheses which the science has occasionally broached, we are apt 
to imbibe an opinion that it has a baseless, conjectural character, 
and is pursued only by visionaries and enthusiasts; when a very 
little investigation would convince us that it is the key which un- 
locks the treasures of the earth—that it is the only sure guide of 
the miner in his blind searches after those rich stores with which 
he is now directed by this almost unerring leader, contributing to. 
supply the thousand wants of mankind. 

We were not apprised that there was a Geologist in the employ- 
ment of Government, until we saw this Report of Mr. Feather- 
stonhaugh. Every enlightened citizen must approve a policy which 
looks to a development of the resources of the country, and an en- 
largement of the boundaries of science. The Report is necessa- 
rily brief and desultory, but it fulfils the object proposed, which is, 
to furnish clues for more leisurely and particular investigations. 
We have vast tracts of country which we have been accustomed 
to regard as arid wastes; but these scientific examinations are fast 
convincing us that few, if any of them, are of that character. Often 
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it is found that a region is rich in mineral capabilities, in propor- A 
tion as it is poor in agricultural. But the Report of Mr. F. shows 
that the ‘‘Ozark desert’’ will not be an unprofitable waste even in 
the latter point of view, while the miner is there likely to operate 
in metallic abundance. 
Mr. Featherstonhaugh, in conjunction with Lieutenant Mather, 
Geologist and Mineralogist of West Point, is now on another geo- 
logical tour to the Northwest. The different exploring parties 
which have been undertaken through the patronage of Govern- 
ment, or the enterprize of individuals, have thus far left a wide 
region between the St. Peter’s and the Missouri, untouched, ex- 
cepting on its borders. Mr. F.’s more particular object is to exa- 
mine this region, and thus complete the chain of our information 
relative to the trans-Mississippi country, from Texas to the sources 
of that river. Traders who have crossed this district, represent it 
to be an elevated, arid prairie, covered only with a coarse and 
scanty grass, excepting where streams intersect it, whose banks 
or bottoms are generally clothed with luxuriant vegetation. But 
their information is meagre and often erroneous, as they look only 
with the eyes of a hunter, and recollect little not immediately con- 
nected with fur-bearing-game. 
We do not propose to review Mr. F.’s Report. To do justice 
\ . to the subject is not in our power; and we should be glad to see 
some of our military critics in the southwest, with more geological 
proficiency, and better acquaintance with the country, make it the 
text of extended remarks. 
Mr. F. throws out a hint, to which we desire to call attention. 
We have posts upon the Mississippi and upon most of its large 
tributaries. There are many phenomena connected with these 
noble streams which can be investigated by no persons so conve- 
\' niently as by our officers, whose home is on their banks, and who 
are daily and hourly spectators of them in all their changes. 
Mr. F., in the course of his Report, is led to notice the ‘‘ fluvia- 
tite deposites’’ of the region he explored; and, after many inte- 
resting speculations upon them, suggests a hope that experiments 
will be made upon the quantities of alluvion afloat in each river, 
with a view to form some rational conjectures as to the origin and 
progress of the deltas and other alluvial phenomena exhibited at : 
their embouchures and on their banks. He has given, in a note, if 
an extract from a paper of an English Geologist, which lays down 
a simple method of conducting such experiments. We have at 
each post many an officer well qualified to undertake this interest- 
ing work, and we hope they will set about it. No better expedient 
can be adopted by those who have brought out from West Point 
much scientific proficiency, to keep alive their acquirements, than 
by entering into such investigations. ae arta 
It is to be regretted that there is not more scientific ambition in 
our army, since it is the only high ambition which can be gratified 
in time of peace. There are few of at least the younger branches 
of the army, who have not the groundwork of science laid in their 
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minds. In proportion as the officers are removed from general 
society and the pleasures and refinements of metropolitan lite, they 
approximate portions of the country which present the newest and 
most interesting field of inquiry to the naturalist. How fully might 
they compensate themselves for the sacrifices necessarily incident 
to a frontier station, by developing to the public the thousand in- 
teresting and important characteristics of that frontier. 

There is a highly interesting phenomenon connected with the 
site of one of our posts, which deserves the attention of the offi- 
cers stationed there. Ever since Green Bay has been occupied by 
the whites, an impression has prevailed that a lunar tide is visible 
at that point of the western waters. A flux and reflux at the mouth 
of the Fox river, is too obvious to escape the commonest observa- 
tion; and it is likewise equally apparent, by an inspection of the 
Map of the Lakes, that planetary influences would have a wider 
range of operation between the easternmost side of Lake Huron 
to the head of Green Bay, than on any other portion of the north- 
western waters, not even excepting Lake Superior. Few, how- 
ever, have taken the trouble to record the changes with such con- 
tinuity and accuracy, as to furnish any satisfactory data to determine 
their probable connexion with those influences. No such record 
is known to have been made previously to 1819, An officer of the 
army, who was encamped there about two weeks during the spring 
of that year, established a gauge, by which he marked the rise and 
subsidence of the water, and recorded his observations at intervals 
through each day of that length of time. Governor Cass, being’ 
detained at the same place a few years subsequently, six or seven 
weeks, instituted a similar method of ascertaining the same facts, 
and also put thein on record. In each case the course of the winds 
was noted. 

The inference drawn from these two records of observations is, 
that the flux and reflux of the waters at the mouth of the Fox river 
cannot have a lunar origin. There are difficulties in referring them 
to other causes; suchas the winds, for instance: but these difficul- 
ties are trifling, compared with those which beset any attempt to 
account for the ebb and flow upon principles governing ordinary 
tides. The change, it is true, often, according to these recorded 
data, takes place in cpposition to the winds, at least of those which 
prevailed on the spot; but it does not appear in any instance, un- 
less by accident, to have that regularity of interval, which lunar 
attraction would inevitably produce. 

But the question may not yet be considered as settled, only so 
far as these data go. The probability is that future observations 
will not reverse the conclusion now arrived at by those who reason 
from the past. We are aware that many officers are still of opinion 
that there is a ‘“‘regular tide’? at Green Bay, basing that opinion 
on observations they have made themselves. This may be sufli- 
cient to satisfy them, but it cannot be satisfactory to others. It is 
only by having the observations on record, so that all may examine 
them, that opinions founded on them will obtain geaeral consent. 
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There are intelligent officers constantly at Fort Howard, many of 
whom must feel an interest in all questions of this kind. It is to 
be hoped that some of them will institute a course of experiments 
on the rise and fall of Fox river, of such duration and minutia, as 
shall form an ample data to determine its connexion with celestial 
influences. Leisure moments cou!d not be better employed than 
in contributing to the solution of such an interesting problem. 








CAMP ATKINSON=-A BALL AT WEST POINT. 


The encampment of the United States corps of Cadets during 
the past summer, has been one of universal gladness. By the term 
gladness, I sei, that every individual connected with the institu- 
tion appeared to enjoy a due portion of that happiness allotted to 
the human family. About the 16th of June, Anno Domini 1836, 
orders were issued by our worthy commandant that ali things 
should be ready, for to-tnorrow we “march into camp.’ Accord- 
ingly, one fine sunny day, attended by Signior Luchessi’s superior 
band, with our banners floating in the breeze, we marched away. 
Theu followed a scene of interior police, and camp-cleansing, which 
was enough to tire our wearied bodies even unto death: ever and 
anon a poor plebe would exclaim—‘‘If L had known what war had 
been, may I be found deficient if I ever would have entered this 
school.’”’ 1 need not say that the duties of the soldier, the military 
maneuvres, and all the exercises belonging to a military establish- 
ment, were performed by the corps not only with a zeal and alac- 
rity worthy the defenders of a young republic! but with that pleasure 
which virtuous men feel in doing their duty! Music and dancing 
were not wauting to enliven the spirits after a tiresome routine of 
duty; and the abundance of these things was almost enough to 
cause one to become tired even of music! 

West Point of late years has become as much a place of resort 
and summer residence as the celebrated watering places of the 
‘Empire State,’ or the sulphurs of the ‘‘ Old Dominion.” The 
vicinity of the guard tents was crowded, as the sun sank behind 
the western mountains, for the purpose of viewing the evening 
parade of the cadets, and of hearing the enchanting melody of 
Signior Luchessi’s chosen followers. Every alternate. evening the 
fair forms and pretty faces of the fair damsels from all parts of our 
Union graced the green, to behold our “camp dances,” which pass 
under the ungenteel cognomen of “‘stags,’’ or (as it has been 
modified, ) ‘ox dances.” ‘Rows of candles were spread along either 
side of the dancers, while their active limbs kept pace to the tune 
of ‘Buttermilk and cider,” or ‘‘ Leather breeches,” performed by 
some amateur! on a violin composed of shingles and calambine. 
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Although these “stags” are rather inelegant in their nature, still 
they are entitled to some respect, and no little veneration, on ac- 
count of their antiquity. ‘Old Forbes,” and “Big A,” are the 
rival candidates for the honor of the invention, or for their intro- 
duction on the classic plain, whereon stands the “ seat of science.” 
‘ Forbes’? was undoubtedly the most active of his kind in this sort 
of amusement: the peculiar call which he could give, would sur- 
round him with his worthy votaries of Terpsichore; and the sound 
of the violin, the rattling of the drum, and the humming, jingling, 
and buzzing of the tambourine, were the ‘‘ forces which solicited” 
these youths to the performance of high and sprightly deeds. 
‘“‘Big A’ was not very expert in the use of his limbs, but he may 
be considered as much the promoter of mirth and jollity by his 
voice and animation, as was ‘‘Forbes”’ by his dancing. To end 
this digression from the subject which I proposed to consider, I 
must adduce as a proof of the dancing qualities of friend Forbes, 
the smiles, grunts, and groans of satisfaction, uttered by King 
Black Hawk, son, prophet, and party, when they saw him in all 
his glory. In the evening of the day when we were honored with 
a visit from these untutored sons of the forest, we prepared for 
their amusement one of our most superb “stags.’’ Forbes “fanned.” 
The savages, who had not cracked a smile since they had been 
prisoners, now manifested their satisfaction by sounds not dissimi- 
lar to those which proceed from a swinish tribe, when feasting 
upon any delicacy. In addition to this he has been duly created 
a Sachem of one of the most powerful nations between Jexas and 
the North Pole, since he has been at his post; all this on account 
and in consideration of the peculiar activity of his limbs. 

To return. The visiters were numerous, and generally appeared 
to leave ‘‘camp”’ delighted, oh! perfectly charmed with the scene! 
The band, too, discoursed most eloquent music! almost every eve- 
ning, within the chain of sentinels; and, all things considered, we 
may say that a great deal of romance might be gleaned from the 
‘doings’ of ‘‘Camp Atkinson,” 1835. * . ° . 
* * * * eet * * * * 

The “twenty-seventh,”’ the glorious long-expected ‘twenty- 
seventh of August” arrived. The ‘‘mess hall” being the most 
convenient room on hand, was fitted up in a tasteful and warlike 
style, for the ‘military ball.’ For two or three days preceding 
this, memorable evening, the cadets took “grub” beneath the par- 
tial shade of the trees in front of ‘Billy’s’? house. Here was 
romance with a vengeance. For a luckless wight to take his din- 
ner with his chapeau on his head, and a sun of such intensity as 
to bake his beef toa brown! Ye divinities of mirth and music, 
spare me such another preparation for one night’s dancing. After 
a display of divers and sundry specimens of cadet pyrotechny, in 
the shape of “torches,” ‘‘fire-balls,” and ‘rockets,’ about nine 
o’clock the ball began, and continued until the cock had crowed 
thrice! The room was literally crammed, in every part, almost to 
suffocation. Two thousand invitations had been given out, and 
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one may judge that about one thousand more would have sufficed 
to render all things nice and comfortable. Although little of the 
blessing perfect bliss was enjoyed, still we have reason to suppose 
that none were displeased ; for every face spoke pleasure, and every 
eye looked joy. Even our excellent colonel, whose nature perhaps 
would teach him to be happy, was seen to whirl through the giddy 
waltz, and the enlivening quadrille, with life and spirit equal to 
the youngest and most active aspirant after the laurels of Terpsi- 
chore. I was quite amused at a reply given by a young lady toa 
request for the “honor of her hand in the next quadrille.” “I 
thank you, sir,” replied she; ‘‘I am lead better at present than I 
could hope to be again.’”’ The young votary of Venus and Mars, 
turning to his discomfitted rival, replied, in a tone of victory— 
‘Behold, I wear my blushing honors thick upon me!” 


*‘ However we do praise ourselves, 
Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and won, 
Than woman’s are.””— Twelfth Vight. 


Ladies and gentlemen from here and from there were present: 
and some of the dearest little angels! oh! if I could appreciate 
female beauty, or female worth, what a description would I give. 
Many of the followers of old Neptune were present, who, with 
their gay uniforms, added life and beauty to the evening, and 
seemed to throw into the shade the grey bobs and bell buttons of 
“U. §. cadets.”” But beneath these grey coats, as ungainly perhaps 
as they may seem, the ladies (the dear creatures) have as warm 
advocates, and as true “‘lovyers,” as may be found either on sea 
or land: (Vide the sentiment of Colonel Murat.) * . ° 

But, who comes there? Yon boy, with blushing face, and modest 
air, surrounded by dukes, barons, captains, and Dutch middies? 
His Royal etc., etc., the Prince of Orange. I must confess that 
from his appearance, I thought him one of the ‘‘latest’’ specimens 
of royal-blooded animals that this world could produce, even in 
an emergency. Is it not surprising! The only reasons we humble 
republicans had for supposing him a king, or a prince, were, sim- 
ply because his suite said so, and a golden star fixed to the left 
breast seemed to say, as the Irish sentinel said, ‘‘Kape yer paws 
off that gun, ye spalpeen.’’ He was introduced to our worthy 
colonel, and by him to divers and sundry people; among others, 
he was presented to a very pretty (I had almost said the prettiest ) 
Miss, of some sixteen years, and led her on for a quadrille. She 
was no doubt very proud of this honor, and I saw the envious 
look of many a young damsel peering through the crowd of repub- 
licans, at this young beauty. She endeavored to enter into con- 
versation, by all the smiles and sweet looks in the world; but the 
dunce (excuse the treason ) stood like the merest statue, immove- 
able and silent. I learned that only one remark escaped him du- 
ring the evening; ‘‘The French dances are very like the Englis!”’ 
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said he. But he was a mere bashful boy, so we must excuse his 
court manners. 

From the events of that evening, I was led to the irresistible 
conclusion, that, however much we may boast of our republican 
manners, and our republican institutions, introduce a prince, a 
duke, or a child of “royal and pure blood,” into an assembly of 
any nature in these “free and independent States,” and he ‘takes 
the rag off the bush.” I might go onto add a few remarks touch- 
ing the affairs settled in Cupid’s court, on this occasion; but I 
presume you will soon have them paraded in your columns, under 
the significant title ‘“‘ Marriages.” Brevet second lieutenants are 
apt to throw themselves away, in marrying; and, as I heard it re- 
marked, ‘‘they should be placed under heavy bonds to keep the 
peace and their hearts,’ because it unfits them for active service, 
so much so, that many of them are driven to desperation. One 
poor man, not long since, lost himself in the woods which surround 
the post of West Point. 


“Call here my varlet, [Il unarm again ; 
Why should J war without the walls of Troy, 
That find such cruel battle here within? 

Each Trojan that is master of his heart, 

Let him to field; Troilus, alas! hath none.” 


Troilus and Cressida. 


W. 








THE MAN OVERBOARD. 
A TALE OF THE SEA, BY ROBERT BURTS, U. S..N. 


It was one of those beautiful moonlight nights which the voyager 
often experiences on the African coast northward of the line; we 
were running down the south-east trades at the rate of about ten- 
four, under topmast and top-gallant studdingsails. The watch had 
just been relieved and mustered, and the bustle that always follows 
eight bells at night was slowly subsiding as the crew stowed them- 
selves away between the guns to listen to strange yarns, and relate 
stranger adventures, in which the narrator himself generally bore 
the most conspicuous character. By two bells the hum of voices 
had nearly ceased, and the roaring of the sea about the bows, the 
heavy tramps of the officers of the watch, as they paced to and fro 
the deck in wakeful diligence, added to the whispered conversa- 
tion of some three or four groups of men, as they told their tales 
in a tone more suitable to the increasing stillness of the hour, 
were all the noises that disturbed the silence of the ship. 
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The bell had scarcely echoed two, when a dark form fell from the 
weather side of the forecastle with a plunge into the ocean; an in- 
stant of silence followed, and then the look-out on the forecastle 
and in the gangway gave forth the simultaneous cry of “a man over- 
board.’’ Ina moment every one on deck stood up; that fearful 
intimation seemed to have reached the hearing even of the watch 
below, and men were observed ascending to the spar deck to sa- 
tisfy a curiosity and aid in saving the life of ashipmate; the space 
which a moment before seemed deserted became suddenly crowd- 
ed with dark forms, and each man sprang instinctively to his sta- 
tion as if to anticipate the orders from abatft. 

At the first signification of the occurrence, the lieutenant who 
had charge of the watch, leapt upon the horse block, and was 
just early enough to catch a glimpse of the dark object as it swept 
rapidly along the quarter. That single glance warned him how to 
proceed, and wheeling about he gave the command to cut away 
the life boat; one stroke of the ever ready axe severed the lan- 
yard, and the buoyant machine fell with a rebound into the water. 
‘Put the helm down, quartermaster, young gentlemen have the 
Jee quarter-boat cleared away and manned,”’ said the officer of the 
deck, and then applying the trumpet to his mouth, he issued his 
several orders in rapid succession, yet with force and clearness 
that left not a man in doubt of their import: ‘ Let fly the stud- 
dingsail tacks—Man the lee head and weather cross-jack 
braces. Clear away the bowlines—Overhaul the lifts and trnsses 
—Bear abaft the back stays—Brace up the afteryards.”’ 

In a moment all the square sails attached to the mizenmast were 
trimmed as sharp as possible, and as a broader spread of canvass 
was consequently opposed to the direction of the wind, the gallant 
ship owned the influence of the well filled sails and lee helm, by 
throwing her bows more up in the direction of the breeze, and 
the head yards were then swung upon the same parallel with those 
abaft, and when the order was given to right the helm, and haul 
abaft the jib ‘sheet, the splendid machine lay to, retarded in her 
career by the huge pile of canvass upon the mainmast which was 
flat aback. The studding sails were now taken in, the mainsail 
hauled up, and the light sails handed, the boat too in the mean 
time had been lowered, drawn to the gangway and manned, and 
a midshipman stood upon the side ladder receiving his orders from 
the officer of the deck, ‘‘ Mr. ———-, follow our wake, sir, and 
keep a bright look out on both bows, you cannot lose sight of the 
ship as the moon is shining as bright as day —shove off, sir—a light 
at the back willrecall you.’’ ‘The light boat was pushed far from 
the ship’s side by the boat-hook of the bowman, the oars fell with 
acommon splash, and a moment after the light fabric was seen 
gliding far astern, rising and falling with the motion of the waves, 

All this was the work, of a very few moments, the men labored 
with an activity suited to the exigency of the occasion, and not 


until all was finished, did they once give vent to their speculations 
13 
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or excitement. The watch was then mustered fore and aft to dis- 
cover who was the unfortunate man, but they being reported all 
present, it was thought to be one of the idlers, or, perhaps, one of 
the watch below—the idlers were summoned, but none were mis- 
sing, and when the starboard watch was called at midnight, they, 
too, were all accounted for, and conjecture was left to brood 
over the circumstance. 

The boat had been absent about three-quarters of an hour when 
the recall was made; on her return the officer reported having 
found the buoy and the person’s hat, but he himself, whoever he 
might be, must have met with a watery grave. 

The boat was run up and secured, the ship restored to her former 
course, the after and head yards braced in parallel with the main, 
and by the time that the main tack was boarded, and the royals 
and studding sails set, the gallant vessel was dashing through the 
water at her usual rapid rate. 

The next day all hands were called to general muster, and, 
strange to say, every officer, seaman and marine, on the ship’s 
books was found present. 

Then commenced a series of what are called on shipboard ‘ gal- 
ley yarns.’’ Dave Kelsou, the holder, swore, ‘shiver his timbers! 
if he did’nt see a feller, with a strange head piece, stowed away 
in the coil of the sheet cable the day before, whilst pumping off 
grog water;’’ and Bill Boom, the captain of the fore top, affirmed 
that going one night in the head, he saw some one whom he was 
willing to swear, was not on the Purser’s books: several of the 
cooks too had missed provisions, which had been filched from the 
mess chest during the night; but the eclaircissement never took 
place until the ship had been paid off, when a mischievous forecas- 
tleeman, owned having stuffed an old jacket and trousers, for the 
purpose of having a lark with Mr. D , who was officer of 
the deck at the time, and who hadjstopped his grog the day before, 
for making a bad stow of the flying jib. 
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THE PORT FOLIO OF AN OLD SOLDIER. 
No. Il. 
THE LAST WORDS. 


‘Charge, Chester, charge! on, Stanley on! 
Were the last words of Marmion.’ 


There is a sensation felt at the closing scene of a great man. 
Those who have witnessed the end, or read the last dying words, 
of the warrior; whether in the field ; at the place of execution; 
in exile; or in the shades of civil life ; may remember the effects 
produced upon the mind, when sharing the melancholy, or admi- 
ration, (as the subject created ) caused by the exit of the brave. 
Who, in beholding the hero expire, could turn from the scene with 
a tearless eye? Who, in perusing the life of a valiant soldier, 
whose arm had been devoted to the cause of glory and honor, can 
read the ‘last words’ of such a man, without feeling; and at the 
same time, admiring the language, as a memento of the times and 
circumstances when they were expressed. 

‘‘A brave man,”’ says an old marshal, ‘‘ does not always die in 
the field,’ and whilst thousands who were, 

* a ‘in battle slain, 

Ne’er lived to fight again,’ 
hundreds have victoriously survived, and ended their days far from 
the clash of arms. 

In looking over the lives of some of the actors, who have per- 
formed their part in the great drama of wars and revolutions, we 
have followed them to the tomb. Every one feels a desire to 
trace the expiring hour, when the hero is summoned to leave the 
stage of action, and see whether the character, which had so often 
braved death amidst the elements of war, can show some signs of 
the same intrepidity in the trying moment of dissolution. 

‘Great men, are greater in death,” says a modern writers The 
work assigned them having been completed, they are now ready 
to depart, and “their deeds do follow them.’”” Thus the venerated 
Wasuineron closed his life, and his last words are remembered 
with a degree of pleasure, always felt at the death of a great and 
good man. ‘I have no fear, doctor, to die!” His well spent life 
had been passed in the servict of his country, and his Creator. He 
could look back probably at this critical hour, with serene com- 
posure, at what he had done for the good of his fellows, and with 
a conscience worthy the soldier, with his latest breath exclaimed, 
‘“‘T have no fear to die!’”’ Words, which alone would suffice to 
show that he had finished his course with honor and approbation, 
and could now rely upon the issue of a glorious and happy death. 
LAFAYETTE, a name which can never be repeated without think- 
ing of WasuinecTon, closed his earthly career in nearly the same 
manner. When fierce disease had seized him, he was not afraid 
to die, and lisped in an almost unintelligible strain, the following 
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words, so worthy of the whole tenor of his illustrious life, ‘c'est 
bien!” It’s well! Thus did two of the greatest republican gene- 
rals leave the world. Others have died like men, !ike brave sol- 
diers. Napo.eon, who died in exile, whilst guarded by the most 
constant and generous of his enemies, as he had lived upon the 
whirlwind of ambition, speaking in the detached words of a fever- 
ish brain, as if to publish around his ‘ruling passion in death,’ 
“ France! Mon fils! Téte d’ Armée!” Murat, the old viceroy, 
but intrepid captain, who had forfeited his life, in trying to seat 
himself upon a lost throne, died with the fullowing words, ‘‘ Sol- 
diers, save my face, aim at my heart.’’ And Ney, the invincible 
Ney: he who had fought five hundred battles for his country, met 
the same fate. Doomed to be shot by those soldiers whom he had 
led to victory, he was executed. The officer proceeded to bandage 
his eyes, but the marshal refused, exclaiming, ‘‘ Are you ignorant, 
that for twenty-five years, I have been accustomed to face ball and 
bullet ?” after which he took his hat and raised it above his head 
and said with a firm voice, ‘‘I declare before God and men, that I 
have never betrayed my country, may my death render her happy, 
Vive la France!"’ Then turning to the soldiers who were aiming, 
he gave the ‘last words’ of command, ‘ Sotpiers—F ire!” 


PRESENTATION OF THE EAGLES. 


‘ Souvenez vous de |’aigle imperiale !’"—Vapoleon. 


At length the long wished for day was welcomed in by the dis- 
charges of artillery, which were heard early on the morning of the 
2d of June, and all Paris were gathered together en masse at the 
place called then, Ficld of Mars, where the ceremony of propos- 
ing the constitution to the representatives of the nation, and the 
presentation of the eagles, was to take place. Every one, who 
witnessed this grand scene, has pronounced it one of the grandest 
spectacles it is possible to cortceive of, and the imagination would 
fail to picture such a sight as that denominated the Champ de 
Mai. No lapse of time can obliterate the impression it produced 
upon the mind of the writer, and although twenty years have in 
their courses run, and the principal character of the drama disap- 
peared with the events, we can fancy we see the mighty monarch 
dressed in his imperial costume, with a hat surcharged with ostrich 
feathers, standing upon the platform or throne, bestowing with his 
hands the eagles to the regiments as they passed by, accompany- 
ing each with a short harangue, which drew from the soldiers a 
‘« Vive [ Empereur,”’ and being repeated by the citizens, fairly made 
the earth tremble under this vast concourse. 

Being seated near the spacious tribune, we could hear distinctly 
the firm and loud voice of the emperor; that voice which so of- 
ten spoke amidst the roar of cannon and the clash of arms; that 
voice which exclaimed, at the bridge of Lodi, ‘Soldiers, follow 
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your general!’’ After Napoleon had taken his seat in the centre 
of the tribune, we noticed around him that group which bore so 
striking a resemblance to the great leader. Madame Mere, the 
queen mother, Joseph, Jerome, Louis, Pauline, Caroline, and 
Eliza; and not far from them were seated the grandees of the 
empire, ministers of state, and the members of the house of peers, 
called together as a new house on the 25th April. The urrange- 
ment, and the magnificence with which the place was decorated, 
it is impossible to surpass; every thing that paint and the richest 
drapery could fancy, was here displayed ; and the sun, which shone 
with the most resplendent beams upon the gilded throne, remind- 
ed us of the emperor’s exclamation, when beholding the same 
bright orb in Russia, ‘‘ Soldats, voila le soleil d’ Austerlitz !”’ 

A short time after the great concourse had assembled, Napoleon 
arrived in his carriage, which was so constructed that every one 
could see him as he passed along the streets to the Place of Mars. 
As he alighted, supported by the grand officers of the crown, the 
whole population caused the air to ring with the loudest acclama- 
tion ; it seemed like the noise of a mighty cataract, which imme- 
diately ceased upon his taking his seat. 

After the deputies presented their address, to which Bonaparte 
replied in the most energetic manner, the solemn act of swearing 
to the constitution was performed; and at the end of which he 
pronounced an address, but we can remember but a few words of 
the beginning : ‘‘Empereur, consul, soldat, je tiens tout du peuple.” 
‘‘ Emperor, consul, soldier, I hold every thing from the people.” 
The address lasted about forty minutes; at the close the emperor 
presented to each regiment its eagle, which was a very solemn 
spectacle ; particularly as it was generally believed that some great 
battle would follow, which would decide the fate of the empire. 
Napoleon perspired exceedingly, as he harangued the soldiers of 
each regiment as they defiled before him, and in performing this 
task which had so often decided battles in his favor, he appears to 
have mustered all the strength of a mind, which knew how to pro- 
fit by extraordinary circumstances. The legions received his ad- 
dress with an enthusiasm approaching to frenzy, and every coun- 
tenance seemed to show some signs of that bravery which was soon 
to be called into the bloodiest field of modern times. Not a word 
escaped the guards, and those who were nearer to the stand, than 
we were, remember to have heard the name of Lodi, Austerlitz, 
and Marengo, pronounced more than once by the emperor. The 
last of the eagles being given, the assembly was broken up. The 
emperor ascended his carriage, apparently much exhausted, and 
the procession moved slowly along to the Tuilleries where he arrived 
in about one hour after leaving the Champ de Mai. We followed 
near the vehicle, and during the time of the procession, we noticed 
that Napoleon often applied his handkerchief to his eyes, and ap- 
peared much affected. It proved to be the last time that he was 
thus called to present the eagles to his favorite guards. Sixteen 
days after, the battle of Waterloo reversed his fortune, and his star 
forever set in an isolated rock on the ocean. 
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The King of the Two Sicilies, Joachim Napoleon, was one of 
the most elegant horsemen of his time. It is even said that as he 
advanced towards the Cossacks, in approaching near the holy city 
of Moscow for the first time, these wild warriors were surprised at 
the inimitable grace with which he managed his high spirited 
steed ; they burst forth with a loud peal of applause, shouting 
** huzza to our great hetman,”’ and surrounded him with enthusi- 
asm. Murat knew how much he was indebted to the cavalry for 
all his important victories; and no general ever preserved a higher 
opinion for this arm of the service, than he did during those won- 
derful campaigns and innumerable engagements. The French 
Emperor, who knew also ( perhaps better than any man, ) how to 
appreciate the cavalry, expressed himself in commendation of 
Murat's horsemen, and more than once attributed his defeat at 
Waterloo to the absence of these invincibles. 

Murat, like Frederick the Great, attended often to the training 
of his troops. One day as he was anxious to test some new tac- 
tics, he ordered out one of his regiments of cavalry, commanded 
by his eldest son, then a youth of fourteen, but full of promise, 
and though young, an old soldier in tricks. The regiment was 
the flower of the army, and was esteemed by Joachim like a favor- 
ite child; not an officer but had seen service, excepting the young 
colonel, who had recently left the hands of the tutor, to command 
and wield his sword in the presence of his royal father. The 
officers were mounted upon the most beautiful horses of the court- 
try, the greater part of which were stallions. Colonel Prince 
Murat alone was seated upon a young mare, and at a season which 
would naturally cause some disturbance among the studs. This, the 
youthful colonel was aware of. As soon as the companies were 
formed, the king gave the word ‘‘forward,’’ upon which the whole 
moved along quietly and in order, until the mare attracted the no- 
tice of the stallions and produced the greatest confusion. In vain 
did the astonished monarch cry aloud “ halt! halt!’ the disorder 
increased, and continued until the parade was dismissed. The 
officers, exasperated at the unfortunate occurrence, and not being 
able to ascertain the cause of the unmanagebleness of their horses, 
retired with confusion of face; particularly as the king had con- 
descended to be present and take an active part in the drill. 
Young Murat, who contrived the joke, was sent for, and was im- 
mediately arrested by Joachim. ‘The prince arrested the lieuten- 
ant colonel—the lieutenant colonel arrested the senior major—the 
senior major arrested the } junior major—the junior major arrested 
the senior captain—and thus all the officers were put under arrest, 
and continued suspended from duty, until the king, understanding 
the real cause, reprimanded the prince, and the ‘officers were re- 
leased amidst the laughter of the whole kingdom. 
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DARING AND HEROIC EXPLOITS. 


Deeds of heroism, whether in battle or for the preservation or 
protection of a fellow-creature, have in all ages and countries com- 
manded the admiration of mankind. The names of many indi- 
viduals are familiar, whose notoriety may have been the result of 
a single action, but thousands of instances are unrecorded and are 
consequently lost in oblivion; some, it is true, live in tradition, 
though in the course of narration from sire to son, from the de- 
fects of memory, and from the marvellous propensity to exaggera- 
tion, they lose much semblance of the original. 

The following have been communicated as worthy of record, 
and as never having before appeared in print: 

During the late contest with Great Britain, Col. ————, now of 
the State of Alabama, while loitering on the banks of the river of 
that name, saw suddenly approaching him an Indian canoe, con- 
taining seven Creeks. Knowing flight to be vain, and having a 
rifle and tomahawk, he at once determined on resistance. He 
stood immediately on the verge of the bank, and the instant the 
canoe touched, he struck his tomakawk into the head of the first 
Indian, sitting in the bow; and by a sudden, continuous action, he 
killed in succession the whole number. The presence of mind 
displayed by Col. ———, was the result of a knowledge of the 
Indian mode of sitting in their canoes, in a locked position, with 
their arms under them. 

The second is of a more noble description, and should not per- 
ish from the memory of men. A band of Pawnees left their wide 
prairie to attack the tribe of Caddoes, who, at that time, had left 
their usual residence to visit the banks of the Mississippi. Not 
succeeding in finding the objects of their vengeance, they made 
the little village of St. Francis the substitute, by plundering the 
inhabitants and carrying into captivity a number of women and 
children. An Acadian lady, who was absent at the time of the 
incursion, had her two only children, smal! boys, carried off. Her 
distress was inconsolable, and her friends endeavoured in vain to 
sooth her measureless despair, her unspeakable agony. She was 
the wealthiest inhabitant of the district, and offered her whole 
money and property for the recovery of her children; but no 
white man seemed willing to embrace so dangerous and hopeless 
an undertaking. The Caddoes on their return passed through the 
village, and the principal chief being a witness of the wretched 
state of the disconsolate mother, told her friends that she might 
be of good cheer, for he would restore her boys. He took the trail 
of the Pawnees, pursued them, unaccompanied by any human be- 
ing, more than five hundred miles, and at the termination of a 
summer’s evening arrived near the spot of theirencampment. He 
climbed atree, from which his keen and well trained eye discovered 
the lost ones. He saw the Pawnee fires lighted, and when night- 
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fall came he crept up to the spot were they were surrounded in 
the Indian mode, seized both simultaneously, and in the darkness 
made good his retreat out of their camp. The Pawnees were as- 
tounded; they supposed themselves surrounded by enemies, and 
made no move during the night. The Caddo chief bore his pre- 
cious burdens over mountain, river, and wide savannas, until he 
appeared in the presence of the mother, when he put the hands of 
her dear pledges into her’s. She at once offered all that she pos- 
sessed, but he said ‘‘ No! a Caddo never sold such services; that 
his heart and her heart was the only reward.” 








SONG OF THE DRAGOON, 
BY LIEUTENANT GEORGE W. PATTEN, UNITED STATES ARMY. 


Our march is like the thundergust— 
We prostrate where we pass; 

And broader is the trail we leave 
Along the prairie grass ; 

From north to south we range the wood, 
We skim the plains afar, 

We thread the brake, we breast the flood— 
Onward—huzza! huzza! 


Our halt is where the prairie wolf 
Barks at the grizzly bear; 

And every couch we lie upon 
The buffalo must spare. 

Break not, my boys, the squadron’s line ; 
Down with the forest spar ; 

Cut with your swords the tangled vine ; 
Onward—huzza! huzza! 


Our steeds are, like ourselves, my boys, 
Born for a martial train ; 

Fearless and strong they tramp along, 
And yet they heed the rein. 

Then let the merry bugle sound, 
We follow freedom’s star; 

For battle or for hunting ground, 

Onward—huzza! huzza! 
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REVOLUTIONARY TIMES. 


[ EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNALS OF CONGRESS. | 


Wepnespay, November 8, 1775. 


‘‘ The Congress taking into consideration the report of the com- 
mittee on the New York letter, etc., 

Resolved, That a commander with the rank of colonel, be ap- 
pointed to take the command of the fortifications or fortresses on 
Hudson’s river, in the highlands. 

‘“« Resolved, That it be recommended to the Convention of New 
York, toempower the said commander to call together and com- 
mand two hundred men of the militia of Duchess, Orange, and 
Ulster counties, and one company of artillery from the city of New 
York, who shall be stationed in the highlands until relieved by the 
company of artillery directed by this Congress to be raised in the 
city of New York, and such other continental troops as may here- 
after be directed to take possession of the same. 

‘* Resolved, That the minute men or militia, while on service, be 
maintained and paid at the same rate as the rest of the continental 
forces. 

‘* Resolved, That a number of the militia of the counties of 
Duchess, Orange, and Ulster, be formed into independent compa- 
nies, under the direction of the commander of the said fortresses, 
and in case of alarm, be directed to repair to the several stations 
in the highlands, which, in order to prevent confusion, should be 
immediately assigned them. 

‘‘ Resolved, That the troops, which shall at any time hereafter 
be directed to garrison the fortresses in the highlands, be put un- 
der the direction of the commander of the fortresses, except when 
headed by a general officer. 

« Resolved, That the deputy commissary general be directed to 
provide sufficient provision for one thousand men for one month, 
and keep that quantity in stock. 

‘‘ Resolved, That the powder sent from this place to General 
Schuyler, be remanded, if it can be any way spared, and left at 
the fortresses in the highlands. 

‘ Resolved, That the Committee of Safety of Pennsylvania be 
requested to furnish the Colony of New York with five hundred 
pounds of powder, and forward the same immediately to Dobb’s 
Ferry; that the Convention of New York give order to receive it 
there, and send it as soon as possible to the fortresses in the high- 
lands. 

‘“‘ Resolved, That it be recommended to the Convention of New 
York, if they have not already sent forward a sufficient number of 
cannon for the defence of the fortresses erecting in the highlands, 
that they immediately send forward to those fortresses so many of 
the cannon at King’s Bridge, of the best quality and largest bore, 
as they may think necessary for that purpose. 

i 
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*t Resolved, That the bills of sale for the vessels ordered to be 
purchased, be made to the continental treasurers, or those who 
shall succeed them in that office, in trust nevertheless for the use 
of the continent, or their representatives in Congress met. 

** Resolved, That the appointment of a commander of the for- 
tresses on Hudson’s river be deferred till to-morrow.” 

“The committee appointed to prepare a draught of instructions, 
reported the same; which being read, and debated by paragraphs, 
were agreed to as follows: 

‘Instructions to R. R. Livingston, Robert Treat Paine, and J. 
Langdon, esquires. 

«««GenTLEMEN: The Congress expect that you repair, with as 
much despatch as the necessary preparations for your journey will 
admit, to Ticonderoga, in order to consult with General Schuyler 
what number of forces will be necessary in Canada, and of the best 
and most efficacious method for procuring or continuing such forces 
in the northern department during the ensuing winter, of engaging 
the inhabitants of the Colony of Canada to accede to the associa- 
tion of the United Colonies, and of protecting them for the future 
against their and our enemies. 

«<«Tf upon such a conference, it shall be judged necessary, you 
are authorized to direct Mr. Livingston, the deputy commissary 
general, to furnish the necessary provisions for an army of three 
thousand men for six months. 

“*¢ You are also authorized to offer two months’ pay as a bounty 
to such officers and soldiers as shall re-enlist, to be paid upon their 
taking the fortress at St. John’s and Montreal; and you are to 
make use of every argument to induce them to re-enlist, or at least 
to stay until they can be relieved, and to assure them, that the 
Congress have taken care to supply them with proper clothing. 

*** You are to direct the fortresses at Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point to be put into such a posture of defence as the state of our 
affairs may require. 

«You are to advise the general to purchase of such officers 
and soldiers who have arms and are sick, their arms for the use of 
those who have none, or bad ones, and are well. 

‘*¢ Ammunition, it is hoped, since the late capture, will not be 
wanting; if it should, Congress will send the first that shall arrive. 

‘“«<Tf there should be occasion of reinforcements, you are em- 
powered, in concert with General Schuyler, to raise any number 
that can be procured in Canada, New York, or any of the New 
England governments, in order to possess themselves of Montreal 
and Quebec. 

*‘«The Congress desire you to exert your utmost endeavors to 
induce the Canadians to accede to a union with these colonies, 
and that they form from their several parishes a Provincial Con- 
vention, and send delegates to this Congress. And as, in the pre- 
sent unsettled state of that country, a regular election can hardly 
be expected, the Congress will acquiesce in the choice of such 
parishes and districts as are willing to join us. 


— 
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‘‘* You may, and are hereby empowered to assure them, that 
we shall hold their rights as dear as our own, and on their union 
with us, exert our utmost endeavors to obtain for them and their 
posterity the blessings of a free government, and that security to 
their persons and property, which is derived from the British Con- 
stitution. 

‘“«* And you may, and are hereby empowered further to declare, 
that we hold sacred the rights of conscience, and shall never mo- 
lest them in the free enjoyment of their religion. 

‘‘«In case General Schuyler has not yet raised the regiment re- 
commended to him to be raised in Canada, or in case he cannot 
proceed to Canada, you are to use all the means in your power to 
perfect the raising of a regiment of Canadians, to join the conti- 
nental forces, and you are, for that purpose, to take with you blank 
commissions, which, taking the advice of the general officers in 
that department, you are to fill up with the names of such persors 
as have the most merit and best qualifications for the service. 

‘““* Congress direct you to acquaint General Schuyler, that they 
approve of his appointment of Captain Dimon, to be a brigade 
major, and have ordered him a commission accordingly. 

‘““«The Congress moreover are desirous that you should take 
an accurate view of the state of our fortifications upon Hudson’s 
river, and make a report of it as soon as it can conveniently be 
done. 

“If the circumstances of the army should be such that a ton 
of powder may be spared, you are to direct that quantity to be sent 
to New York, and al! such cannon and military stores as shall not 
be wanted in Canada, or in the fortifications on the lakes, to be 
sent to Albany, there to remain until the Congress give further 
directions concerning them; and, for this purpose, you are here- 
with furnished with a list of the ordnance and military stores which 
were at those places when taken. 

«You are to inform the general that the pay of some of the 
officers is raised, and to take with you from the minutes, the addi- 
tional establishment. 

«You are to direct all such officers and soldiers as shall re- 
enlist, to be paid all arrears that may be due to them, according 
to the rolls to be sent by Governor Trumbull, who, in the mean 
time, will be requested by Congress to send the rolls to the gene- 
ral, ascertaining how long the men have been 10 service. 

«The disposition of the prisoners is approved of by the Con- 
gress, but the officers are not to be permitted to reside in or near 
any sea-port. ‘ : : 

“* Vou are authorized to assure Major Brown and Major Liv- 
ingston, that the Congress have « just sense of their important ser- 
vices, and will take the first proper opportunity to reward them. 

‘“‘* You are also to acquaint the general, that General Montgo- 
mery’s request as to the pay of the company of artillery by him 
appointed, is complied with. 
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‘““* A committee will be appointed to procure as much hard mo- 
ney as will be necessary to be transmitted to the deputy paymaster 
general in the northern army, to be used in Canada.’” 

“ Resolved, That all letters to and from the delegates of the 
United Colonies, during the sessions of Congress, pass, and be 
carried free of postage, the members having engaged upon honor 
not to frank or enclose any letters but their own. 

‘ Ordered, That this be published.” 


Tuurspay, November 9, 1775. 


‘* Resolved, That the appointment of a commander of the for- 
tresses on Hudson’s river be postponed to Wednesday next, and 
that Captain John Hanson take and keep the command of the 
said fortresses and the troops there, until the Congress shall ap- 
point a commander.” 


Fripay, November 10, 1775. 


‘* Resolved, That all letters to and from the commander-in-chief 
of the continental army, or the chief commander in the army in 
the northern department, pass and be carried free of postage.” 

‘* Resolved, That two battalions of marines be raised, consisting 
of one colonel, two lieutenant colonels, two majors, and other offi- 
cers as usual in other regiments; that they consist of an equal 
number of privates with other battalions; that particular care be 
taken that no persons be appointed to offices, or enlisted into said 
battalions, but such as are good seamen, or so acquainted with 
maritime affairs as to be able to serve to advantage by sea when 
required: that they be enlisted and commissioned to serve for and 
during the present war between Great Britain and the Colonies, 
unless dismissed by order of Congress: that they be distinguished 
by the names of the first and second battalions of American ma- 
rines, and that they be considered as part of the number which the 
continental army before Boston is ordered to consist of. 


" teas That a copy of the above be transmitted to the ge- 
neral.”’ , 


Saturpay, November 11, 1775. 


‘‘ Resolved, That the committee appointed to proceed to Ticon- 
deroga and Canada, be directed to confer with the generals com- 
manding in that department, on the propriety of sending the whole 
or any part of the army under their command, with proper artil- 
Jery and ammunition, to Quebec, in order to second Colonel Ar- 


nold’s expedition, or to renew the attempt, should his have failed, 
and to give directions accordiagly, 


_ “Resolved, That the fortifications of Quebec, in case it comes 
into our hands, be repaired, and ‘yrnished with such provisions, 
arms, ammunition and artillery, as may be necessary for its secu- 
rity. 

* Resolved, That three thousand tin cartouch boxes be made and 


sent to the camp, or if tin sufficient to make them can be procured, 
that it be sent.” 
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Tuurspay, November, 16, 1775. 


‘“« Resolved, That two small swift-sailing vessels be provided for 
packets, to be under the direction of Congress. 

‘‘ Ordered, That Mr. Morris be appointed to provide said ves- 
sels, and that he be directed to get one ready to sail as soon as 
possible, and the other in a month hence. 

“ Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to devise 
ways and means of employing these vessels to the best advantage.” 

‘The Assembly of Pennsylvania having, by a resolution of their 
House, recommended three gentlemen for field officers to the bat- 
talion raising in said Colony; the same, together with applications 
from sundries to be appointed adjutant and quartermaster to said 
battalion, were read.” 

‘¢ Resolved, That for the future, no member absent himself from 
Congress without leave of Congress. 

‘‘ Resolved, That it be a rule of this Congress, that every mem- 
ber remain in his seat whilst any paper is reading or question put- 
ting.” 

Frivay, November 17, 1775. 


‘‘Whereas it is become necessary to appoint a colonel of the 
regiment of artillery, in the room of Colonel Gridley, on account 
of his advanced age, 

‘« Resolved, That this Congress will indemnify Colonel Gridley 
for any loss of half pay which he may sustain, in consequence of 
his having been in the service of the United Colonies. 

‘The Congress then proceeded to the choice of a colonel of 
the regiment of artillery; and 

“Henry Knox, Esq., was unanimously elected.” 


Monpay, November 20, 1775. 


‘The Congress then proceeded to the choice of an adjutant for 
the battalion under the command of Colonel Lord Stirling, raised 
in the eastern division of New Jersey, and Alexander Clough was 
elected.” 


Tuurspay, November 23, 1775. 


‘‘The committee for fitting out armed vessels laid before Con- 
gress a draught of rules for the government of the American navy, 
and articles to be signed by the officers and men employed in that 
service, which were read, and ordered to lie on the table for the 
perusal of the members.” 


Fripay, November 24, 1775. 


“« Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to take into 
consideration the state of North Carolina, and report to Congress 
what, in their opinion, is necessary to be done for its safety and 
security. 

‘‘The members chosen, Mr. E. Rutledge, Mr. Jefferson, and 
Mr. Paca.”’ 
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Saturpay, November 25, 1775. 


‘The Congress proceeded to the election of field officers for 
the battalion raised in Pennsylvania; when the ballots being taken 
and examined, 

‘¢ John Bull, Esq., was elected colonel. 

** James Irvine, Esq., lieutenant colonel. 

‘‘ Anthony James Morris, Esq., major. 

“« Resolved, That Monday next be assigned for the appointment 
of an adjutant and a quartermaster for the second battalion, raised 
in New Jersey, and of an adjutant and quartermaster for the bat- 
talion raised in Pennsylvania.”’ 


Monpay, November 27, 1775. 


‘The Congress then proceeded to the choice of an adjutant and 
quartermaster for the battalion raised in the western division of 
New Jersey, when 

«“ Mr. Ephraim Anderson was elected adjutant, and Mr. Baddel 
Shin, quartermaster. 

‘¢ Resolved, That the troops in the service of the Continent be 
supplied with fuel and bedding at the expense of the Continent.” 


Turspay, November 28, 1775. 


‘The Congress resumed the consideration of the rules and or- 
ders for the navy of the United Colonies; and the same being de- 
bated by paragraphs, were agreed to as follows: 

‘Rules for the regulation of the navy of the United Colonies. 

‘‘The commanders of all ships and vessels belonging to the 
thirteen United Colonies, are strictly required to show in them- 
selves a good example of honor and virtue to their officers and 
men, and to be very vigilant in inspecting the behaviour of all such 
as are under them, and to discountenance and suppress all disso- 
lute, immoral, and disorderly practices, and also such as are con- 
trary to the rules of discipline and obedience, and to correct those 
who are guilty of the same according to the usage of the sea. 

‘The commanders of the ships of the thirteen United Colonies, 
are to take care that divine service be performed twice a day on 
board, and a sermon preached on Sundays, unless bad weather or 
other extraordinary accidents prevent. 

‘“‘Tf any shall be heard to swear, curse, or blaspheme the name 
of God, the commander is strictly enjoined to punish them for 
every offence, by causing them to wear a wooden collar, or some 
other shameful badge of distinction, for as long time as he shall 
judge proper. If he be a commissioned officer, he shall forfeit one 
shilling for each offence, and a warrant or inferior officer sixpence. 
He who is guilty of drunkenness, if a seaman, shall be put in irons 
until he is sober; but if an officer, he shall forfeit two days’ pay. 

‘No commander shall inflict any punishment upon a seaman 
beyond twelve lashes upon his bare back, with a cat-o’-nine-tails; 
if the fault shall deserve a greater punishment, he is to apply to 
the commander-in-chief of the navy, in order to the trying of him 
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by a court martial, and in the mean time, he may put him under 
confinement. 

“‘The commander is never by his own authority to discharge a 
commission or warrant officer, nor to punish or strike him; but he 
may suspend or confine them, and when he comes in the way of 
a commander-in-chief, apply to him for holding a court martial. 

“The officer who commands by accident of the captain or com- 
mander’s absence, (unless he be absent for a time by leave, ) shall 
not order any correction but confinement, and upon the captain’s 
return on board, he shall then give an account of his reasons for 
so doing. 

‘The captain is to cause the articles of war to be hung up in 
some public place of the ship, and read to the ship’s company once 
a month. 

** Whenever a captain shall enlist a seaman, he shall take care 
to enter on his books the time and terms of his entering, in order 
to his being justly paid. 

‘The captain shall, before he sails, make return to, and leave 
with the Congress, or such person or persons as the Congress shall 
appoint for that purpose, a complete list of all his officers and men, 
with the time and terms of their entering; and during his cruise 
shall keep atrue account of the desertion or death of any of them, 
and of the entering of others, and after his cruise, and before any 
of them are paid off, he shall make return of a complete list of the 
same, including those who shall remain on board his ship. 

‘The men shall, at their request, be furnished with slops that 
are necessary, by the captain or purser, who shall keep an account 
of the same, and the captain, in his return in the last mentioned 
article directed to be made, shall mention the amount delivered to 
each man, in order to its being stopped out of his pay. 

*‘ As to the term ‘inferior officer,’ the captain is to take notice 
that the same does not include any commission nor any warrant 
officer, except the second master, surgeon’s mate, cook, armorer, 
gunsmith, master-at-arms, and sailmaker. 

‘The captain is tc take care when any inferior officers or volun- 
teer seamen are turned over into the ship under his command from 
any other ship, not to rate them on the ship’s books in a worse 
quality, or lower degree or station, than they served in the ship 
they were removed from; and for his guidance, he is to demand 
from the commander of the ship from which they are turned over, 
a list, under his hand, of their names and qualities. 

Any officer, seaman, or others, entitled to wages or prize mo- 
ney, may have the same paid to his assignee, provided the assign- 
ment be attested by the captain or commander, the master or pur- 
ser of the ship, or a chief magistrate of some county or corpora- 
tion. 

‘The captain is to discourage the seamen of his ship from 
selling any part of their wages or shares, and never to attest the 
letter of attorney of any seaman, until he is fully satisfied that the 
same is not granted in considcration of money given for the pur- 

chase of his wages or shares. 
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‘* When any inferior officer or seaman dies, the captain is forth- 
with to make out a ticket for the time of his service, and to send 
the same by the first safe conveyance to the Congress, or agents by 
them for that purpose appointed, in order to the wages being forth- 
with paid to the executors or administrators of the deceased. 

** A convenient place shall be set apart for sick or hurt men, to 
which they are to be removed, with their hammocks and bedding, 
when the surgeon shall advise the same to be necessary, and some 
of the crew shall be appointed to attend and serve them, and to 
keep the place clean. 

‘‘The cooper shall make buckets with covers and cradles, if 
necessary, for their use. 

‘‘ All ships furnished with fishing tackle, being in such places 
where fish is to be had, the captain is to employ some of the com- 
pany in fishing; the fish to be distributed daily to such persons as 
are sick or upon recovery, provided the surgeon recommend it, 
and the surplus, by turns amongst the messes of the officers and 
seamen gratis, without any deduction of their allowance of pro- 
Visions on that account. 

‘It is left to the discretion of commanders of squadrons, to shor- 
ten the allowance of provisions according to the exigence of the 
service, taking care that the men be punctually paid for the same. 

‘‘ The like power is given to captains of single ships in cases of 
absolute necessity. 

‘Tf there should be a want of pork, the captain is to order three 
pounds of beef to be issued to the men, in lieu of two pounds of 
pork. ! 

‘One day in every week shall be issued out a proportion of 
flour and salt, in lieu of beef, for the seamen, but this is not to ex- 
tend beyond four months victualling at one time, nor shall the pur- 
ser receive any allowance for flour or salt kept longer on board 
than that time, and there shall be supplied, once a year, a propor- 
tion of canvass for pudding-bags, after the rate of one ell for every 
sixteen men. 

“If any ships of the thirteen’ United Colonies shall happen to 
come into port in want of provisions, the warrant of a comman- 
der-in-chief shall be sufficient to the agent or other instrument of 
the victualling, to supply the quantity wanted, and in urgent cases 
where delay may be hurtful, the warrant of the captain of the ship 
shall be of equal effect. 

‘The captain is frequently to order the proper officers to inspect 
the condition of the provisions, and if the bread proves damp, to 
have it aired upon the quarter-deck or poop, and also examine the 
flesh cask, and if any of the pickle be leaked out, to have new 
made and put in, and the cask made tight and secure. 

‘The captain or purser shall secure the clothes, bedding, and 
other things of such persons as shall die or be killed, to be deli- 
vered to their executors or administrators. 

‘All papers, charter parties, bills of lading, passports, and other 
writings whatsoever, found on board any ship or ships, which shall 
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be taken, shall be carefully preserved, and the original sent to the 
court of justice for maritime affairs, appointed or to be appointed 
by the legislatures in the respective colonies, for judging concern- 
ing such prize or prizes; and if any person or persons shall will- 
fully or negligently destroy or suffer to be destroyed, any such pa- 
per or papers, he or they so offending, shall forfeit their share of 
such prize or prizes, and suffer such other punishment as they shall 
be judged by a court martial to deserve. 


“If any person or persons shall embezzle, or steal, or take away 
any cables, anchors, sails, or any of the ships furniture, or any of 
the powder, arms, ammunition, or provisions of any ship belonging 
to the thirteen United Colonies, he or they shall suffer such pun- 
ishment as a court martial shall order. 


‘‘When in sight of a ship or ships of the enemy, and at such 
other times as may appear to make it necessary to prepare for an 
engagement, the captain shall order all thingsin his ship in a pro- 
per posture for fight, and shall, in his own person, and according to 
his duty, heart on and encourage the inferior officers and men to 
fight courageously, and not to behave themselves faintly or cry for 
quarters, on pain of such punishment as the offence shall appear 
to deserve for his neglect. 


‘** Any captain or brother officer, mariner, or others, who shall 
basely desert their duty or station in the ship, and run away while 
the enemy is in sight, or, in time of action shall entice othets to 
do so, shall suffer death, or such other punishment as a court mar- 
tial shall inflict. 


“* Any officer, seaman, or marine, who shall begin, excite, cause, 
or join in any mutiny or sedition in the ship to which he belongs, 
on any pretence whatsoever, shall suffer death, or such other pun- 
ishment as a court martial shall direct. Any person in or belong- 
ing tothe ship, who shall utter any words of sedition and mutiny, 
or endeavor to make any mutinous assemblies on any pretence 
whatsoever, shall suffer such punishment as a court martial shall 
inflict. ; 

‘‘ None shall presume to quarrel with or strike his superior offi- 
cer, on pain of such punishment as a court martial shall order to 
be inflicted. 

‘If any person shall apprehend he has just cause of complaint, 
he shall quietly and decently make the same known to his superior 
officer, or to the captain, as the case may require, who shall take 
care that justice be done him. 

‘There shall be no quarreling or fighting between shipmates on 
board any ship belonging to the thirteen United Colonies, nor shall 
there be used any reproachful or provoking speeches, tending to 
make quarrels and disturbances, on pain of imprisonment, and 
such other punishment as a court martial shall judge proper to in- 
flict. 

“If any person shall sleep upon his watch, or negligently per- 
form the duty which shall be enjoined him to do, or forsake his 

15 
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station, he shall suffer such punishment as a court martial shall 
judge proper to inflict, according to the nature of his offence. 

* All murder shall be punished with death. 

‘* All robbery and theft shall be punished at the discretion of a 
court martial. 

‘‘ Any master-at-arms who shall refuse to receive such prisoner 
or prisoners, as shall be committed to his charge, or having re- 
ceived them, shall suffer him or them to escape, or dismiss them 
without orders for so doing, shall suffer in his or their stead, as a 
court martial shall order and direct. 

‘The captains, officers and others, shall use their utmost en- 
deavors to detect, apprehend, and bring to punishment all offen- 
ders, and shall at all times readily assist the officers appointed for 
that purpose in the discharge of their duty, on pain of being pro- 
ceeded against and punished by a court martial at discretion. 

‘¢ All other faults, disorders and misdemeanors, which shall be 
committed on board any ship belonging to the thirteen United Co- 
lonies, and which are not herein mentioned, shall be punished ac- 
cording to the laws and customs in such cases at sea. 

‘‘ A court martial shall consist of at least three captains and 
three first lieutenants, with three captains and three first lieuten- 
ants of marines, if there shall be so many of the marines then pre- 
sent, and the eldest captain shall preside. 

** All sea officers of the same denomination shall take rank of 
the officers of marines. ‘ 

‘Every member of a court martial shall take the following 
oath; viz: 

“You swear that you will well and truly try, and 
impartially determine the cause of the prisoner now to be tried, 
according to the rules of the navy of the United Colonies. So 
help you God.’ Which oath shall be administered by the president 
to the other members, and the president shall himself be sworn by 
the officer in said court next in rank. 

“ All witnesses, before they, may be admitted to give evidence, 
shall take the following oath: ~ 

‘** You swear the evidence you shall give in the case now in 
hearing, shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. So help you God.’ 

“The sentence of a court martial far any capital offence, shall 
not be put in execution until it be confirmed by the commander- 
in-chief of the fleet: and it shall be the duty of the president of 
every court martial to transmit to the commander-in-chief of the 
fleet, every sentence which shall be given, with a summary of the 
evidence and proceedings thereon, by the first opportunity. 

‘The commander-in-chief of the fleet, for the time being, shall 
have power to pardon and remit any sentence of death that shall 
be given in consequence of any of the aforementioned articles. 

‘‘ There shall be allowed to each man serving on board the ships 
in the service of the thirteen United Colonies, a daily proportion 
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of provisions, according as is expressed in the following table, 
viz: 

‘Sunday, one pound bread, one pound beef, one pound pota- 
toes or turnips. 


‘Monday, one pound bread, one pound pork, half a pint peas, 
and four ounces cheese. 

‘Tuesday, one pound bread, one pound beef, one pound pota- 
toes or turnnips, and pudding. 

‘‘ Wednesday, one pound bread, two ounces butter, four ounces 
cheese, and half a pint rice. 

‘Thursday, one pound bread, one pound pork, and half a pint 
of peas. 

‘Friday, one pound bread, one pound beef, one pound pota- 
toes or turnips, and pudding. 

‘‘Saturday, one pound bread one pound pork, half a pint peas, 
and four ounces cheese. 

‘Half a pint of rum per man every day, and discretionary al- 
lowance on extra duty, and in time of engagement. 

‘* A pint and a half of vinegar for six men per week. 

‘‘The pay of the officers and men shall be as follows per calen- 
der month : 

‘“‘ Captain or commander, thirty-two dollars ; Lieutenants, twen- 
ty dollars; Master, twenty dollars; Mates, fifteen dollars; Boat- 
swain, fifteen dollars; Boatswain’s first mate, nine dollars and a 
half; Boatswain’s second mate, eight dollars ; Gunner, fifteen: dol- 
Jars; Gunner’s mate, ten and one third dollars; Surgeon, twenty- 
one and one-third dollars; Surgeon’s mate, thirteen and one-third 
dollars; Carpenter, thirteen dollars; Carpenter’s mate, ten and 
two-third dollars; Cooper, fifteen dollars; Captain’s clerk, fifteen 
dollars ; Steward, thirteen and one-third dollars; Chaplain, twenty 
dollars; Able seamen, six and two-third dollars; Captain of ma- 
rines, twenty-six and two-third dollars; Lieutenants, eighteen dol- 
lars; Sergeants, eight dollars; Corporals, seven and one-third dol- 
lars ; Fifer, seven and one-third dollars ; Drummer, seven and one- 
third dollars; P. » ses or marines, six and two-third dollars. 


Orpers or CoNGREss. 


‘*We, whose hands and marks are hereunto set and subscribed, 
being officers, seamen and marines, do, and each of us doth give 
to and with of the good ship, called the belonging 
to the thirteen United Colonies of North America, in manner and 
form following, that is to say, 

“In the first place, we do hereby agree for, by and under the 
considerations after mentioned, to and with the said commander, 
forthwith to enter and ship ourselves, and in due and seasonable 
time, to repair on board said ship, called the , and during 
the term of months, to the utmost of our power and ability 
respectively, to discharge our several services or stations, and in 
every thing to be conformable and obedient to the several requir- 
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ings and lawful commands of the said and his successors 
in command. 

*« Secondly, We do also oblige and subject ourselves to serve on 
board the said ship during the said cruize, and as she is a ship of 
war, we do severally oblige ourselves by these articles, to comply 
with, and be subject to the rules and discipline of the Americanfleet, 
as established by the Congress, and to be governed and command- 
ed in time of action with an enemy, according to the same rules, 
and submit ourselves to the same punishments and penalties as are 
there inflicted, in case we or any of us offer to desert our quarters, 
or not obey the commands of the said or his successors in 
command, in giving chase to any ship or ships, vessel or vessels, 
or otherwise, and if upon a scrutiny of our said or his said 
officers, we or any of us should be found guilty of any breach con- 
trary to the tenor of this agreement, or any act of cowardice, we 
do hereby severally submit and agree to allow and forfeit our seve- 
ral and respective shares of and in any prize or prizes, we shall 
then have taken, to be divided amongst the said ship’s company. 

‘“« Thirdly, We do also severally agree and oblige ourselves, that 
when any prize or prizes have been taken, to follow the express di- 
rections of the said or his successors, in boarding the said 
prize, and be under the command of any officer whom the said 

shall appoint, and be assisting to him to carry the said 
prize or prizes to whatever port or ports such prize or prizes shall 
be assigned by the said And we do hereby further sever- 
ally agree and covenant in that case to be true and faithful in dis- 
charge of our duty and trust, and will not, in any shape, embezzle, 
defraud, or plunder any thing on board such prize or prizes; and 
in case any or either of us shall be found guilty of any breach con- 
trary to the true meaning of this agreement, we, and such of us 
being guilty thereof, do hereby severally submit and agree to allow 
so much of all and every of our shares, and part of our shares of 
and in the said prizes then or thenceafter to be taken, and of all 
our respective wages, that then shall be due and coming to us, in 
respect to our services, as shall ‘make good suck*, ‘under and em- 
bezzlement we shall have been found guilty of. 

Fourthly, And it is also further agreed to be the true intent and 
meaning of all parties hereto, that the officer or officers, or any of 
the ship’s company sent on board any prize, shall have as good a 
share and interest of any prize that shall be thereafter taken during 
his or their absence, as if he or they had been on board the said 
vessel at the time of taking thereof, any thing herein contained to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Provided always and it is hereby 
agreed to be the meaning of the said last mentioned clause, that if 
the said officer or officers, and such of the said ship’s company to 
whom the conduct and management of any prize has been entrust- 
ed, do not (first having accepted the commands of the said com- 
mander concerning the said prize under his or their custody ) im- 
mediately repair to the respective port or harbor where the said 
or his successors in command shall order, or do not pro- 
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ceed with the said prize or prizes so taken, to the respective port 
or ports to be assigned by the said —-—— for the time being, that 
then, and in failure of any or either of the agreements aforesaid, 
contained on our parts, we and each and every of us so offending, 
do hereby severally submit and agree to be cashiered, not only for 
our several and respective interests and shares of and in the cap- 
ture of prize money, but totally to be excluded and divested from 
the payment of any wages then due us for and in respect of our 
several services on board the said ship and the interestand 
shares of such delinquents, that otherwise would have accrued to 
us 





 Fifthly, And the said for and in behalf of himself and 
the thirteen United Colonies of North America, do hereby cove- 
nant and agree to and with the said officers, seamen and marines, 
whose:names or marks are hereto set and subscribed, to pay them 
in consideration of such services, so much money per month, as 
in a schedule hereunder mentioned, is set opposite to the names 
or marks of each respective officer, seaman or landsman: and 
likewise to advance to each and every of them, one month’s pay 
at entrance, (due security for the same being first given ) the re- 
ceipt whereof they do hereby acknowledge. 

‘* Sizthly, And as an encouragement to exert the valor of the 
seamen and marines in defending the said ship, and in subduing 
and distressing the said enemy, the said for and on behalf 
of the thirteen United Colonies of North America, doth further 
covenant and promise, and agree to and with all and every the of- 
ficers, seamen and marines, parties hereto, that in case any prize 
or prizes shall be taken by the said ship, during the intended cruize, 
that the same shall be proceeded against and distributed accord- 
ing to the resolutions of Congress. 

 Seventhly, And it is by these presents mutually agreed and 
consented to, by and between the said and every the offi- 
cers, seamen and marines, parties hereto, that in case the com- 
mander for the time being, lose a limb in an engagement, or be 
otherwise disa!.’ ~’ -o as to be rendered incapable afterwards of get- 
ting a livelihood to subsist upon, he shall out of the nett profits of 
such prize or prizes, or prize goods, if so much arise before divi- 
dend or distribution be declared, the sum of four hundred dollars ; 
or if he lose his life, his widow or children (if any ) shall receive 
the said bounty of four hundred dollars, together with all prize 
money to him belonging at the time of his decease. And if the 
captain of marines, or any other commission or warrant officer 
lose a limb, or be otherwise disabled, so as to be rendered incapa- 
ble afterwards of getting a subsistence, he or they so disabled, 
shall receive a bounty of three hundred dollars, if so much arise 
from the nett profits as aforesaid ; and in case of death, the widow 
or children (if any) is, are, and shall be entitled to the same, to- 
gether with their share of prize money due at the time of their de- 
cease. Andif an inferior officer, seaman or marine, lose a limb, 
or be otherwise disabled, so as to be rendered incapable afterwards 
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of getting a subsistence, he or they shall receive a bounty of two 
hundred dollars, to be deducted as aforesaid ; and in case of death, 
his widow or children, (if any) is, are, and shall be entitled to 
the same, together with his share of prize money due at the time 
of his decease. 

‘He who first discovers a ship or vessel which shall afterwards 
become a prize, shall be entitled to a double share of such prize. 


‘There shall be ten shares of every prize which shall be taken 
and condemned, set apart to be given to such inferior officers, sea- 
men and marines, as shall be adjudged best to deserve them by the 
superior officers who shall be appointed to make such determina- 
tion. 

‘He who shall first board a ship or other vessel making resis- 
tance, which shall become a prize, shall become entitled to a triple 
share. 

‘Provided always, and it is hereby declared to be the true in- 
tent and meaning of the parties to the aforementioned articles and 
orders, that any of the officers, seamen and marines, shall be lia- 
ble to be removed by the Congress, or committee of the Congress 
during the recess thereof, or by the commander-in-chief of the 
American fleet, for the time being, from the aforesaid vessel to any 
other armed vessel in the service of the United Colonies, any thing 
contained in the foregoing orders and articles to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 


“The Congress then took into consideration the report of the 
committee of North Carolina: Whereupon 


‘* Resolved, That the two battalions which the Congress directed 
to be raised in the Colony of North Carolina, be increased to the 
continental establishment, and kept in pay at the expense of the 
United Colonies for one year from this time, or until the further 
order of Congress, as well for the purpose of defending the good 
people of that colony against the attacks of ministerial oppression, 
as assisting the adjacent colonies.” 
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At a general court martial of the line whereof Lt. Col. Ford is 
president, June the 23d, 


Lt. Moodie of the 2d Virga. State regiment was tried for 
‘Scandalous, infamous behavior unbecoming the character of a 
gentleman and officer—also with breaking a former arrest, in be- 
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ing out of camp when notified to appear for trial altho’ he knew 2 
court was sitting.” The court acquit Lt. Moodie of the charge of 
scandalous, infamous behavior in the instances exhibited against 
him—but they are of opinion that Lt. Moodie is reprehensible for 
the language made use of by him to Lt. Edmonstone of Middle 
Brook in May last, which they consider as a breach of articles, 
sect. 7, of the articles of war—which directs as a punishment an 
arrest—: and, as Lt. Moodie has been arrested and tried, they are 
of opinion he should be discharged from his arrest. They are al- 
so of opinion that Lt. Moodie was not properly arrested on the 
second charge. 

The General confirms the sentence—at the same time he feels 
real pain at the indecency of the behavior and language which 
passed between the gentlemen concerned, utterly inconsistent 
with that delicacy of character which an officer ought under every 
circumstance to preserve. The familiarity made use of by Lt. 
Moodie to reinlist the soldier, mentioned in Lt. Rudder’s deposi- 
tion, was entirely improper. 

Also, Corporal Swan of the 2d regiment of light dragoons was 
tried—‘ Ist. for insolent language—2d. delivering his sword to one 
of the inhabitants for the purpose of insulting officers—was found 
guilty of using insoleut language to some officers in the Maryland 
line, being a breach of art. 5 sect. 18 of the articles of war and 
sentenced to be reduced to a private and to ask pardon of the of- 
ficers he was insolent to. The court acquit him of the other char- 
ges. 
The commander in chief approves the sentence, and orders the 
execution of it as soon as may be. 

Likewise —Elihu Bellows and Philip Goldthwait of the 2d regt. 
of light dragoons were tried—‘ Ist. For insolent language—2d. 
delivering up their cloathing, arms, and accoutrements to the in- 
habitants for the purpose of inswlting officers—3d. coming into 
company in the disguise of countrymen themselves.” And ac- 
quitted of the charge of insolent language—but found guilty of 
the other charges, being breaches of art. 5 sect. 18 of the articles 
of war, and sentenced each to receive one hundred lashes. 

The commander in chief confirms the sentences and orders 
them executed at such time and place as Maj. Gen. Putnam shall 
direct. 

The Ist Penna. brigade to relieve the Ist Maryland at the for- 
rest of Deane to-morrow. 

July 3—In order to prevent the inconveniences and abuses 
which have prevailed, both with respect to the number and man- 
agement of goods appropriated to the stores of the army, the Ge- 
neral directs the following mode to be pursued in future. 

The brigade quarter masters are to choose a convenient place 
in the rear of each brigade, as near the encampment as possible, 
for the deposit of all store wagons of the brigade, which are to be 
packed in the following order: 
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Ist. The conductor's forge, and ammunition waggons, 
2d. The quarter master’s 
3d. The commissaries’ 

4th. The wagon master’s 


5th. The forage master’s 
and all other waggons and stores which require to be guarded. 


Each brigade to furnish a sergeant and twelve as a guard to this 
park, under the denomination of a store guard, which is to give 
four centinels to be posted at the four corners of the park. This 
guard to be relieved daily. 

It being essential that in time of action the strength of the line 
should be as little diminished as possible, it has been directed in 
the regulations, that at the beating of the general for the march of 
the army, “all general and staff officers’ guards, and those of the 
commissaries are to return to their respective regiments;”’ the com- 
mander in chief enjoins the strictest observance of these regula- 
tions ; and, as the reason is the same, extends it to the times of 
alarm—in which cases the guards above mentioned are instantly 
to rejoin their several corps. A sufficient guard, according to cir- 
cumstances will be provided for the baggage and stores of the 


whole line. 
Orders issued to the six brigades composing the right wing of 


the army: 

June 29th.—Major General Lord Stirling who commands du- 
ring the absence of General Putnam, recommends to all the offi- 
cers in every department of this army to enter into an agreement, 
mutually binding each other on their honor not to give more than 
certain reasonable prices for the produce of the country; and in 
order to fix them he recommends a meeting of the field officers, 
commanding officers of regiments, and the principals of all the 
other departments of the army, to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock 
at the great booth near the Q. M. General’s office. The prices so 
fixed are to be reported to head quarters, and will be published in 
general orders as the rule of the army.” 

*‘ July Ist.—The board appoinfed in the orders of ne 29th inst. 
met for the purpose of fixing prices &c. make the following re- 


port, 


waggons, 


Camp 30th June 1779. 

Agreeable to a general order in the right wing, 29 June 1779, 
the field officers, officers commanding regiments, the principals of 
departments, and other gentlemen of the army, being assembled to 
regulate the prices of fresh provisions, vegetables, spirits, sugar 
é&c. &c. hereafter to be given to farmers and others selling to the 
army, having formed themselves into a committee appointed Colo- 
nel Morgan president. 

The committee considering the present depreciation of the con- 
tinental currency, as well as the extravagant prices demanded for 
every necessary and convenience of life, and the proportionable 
prices of every article of commerce, have agreed to give the fol- 
lowing prices for the articles hereafter mentioned—and do recom- 
mend it to all the officers and other gentlemen of the army to give 
no higher prices than are here established—viz 
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Veal ~ adit Cabbages 4 doll. each. 

Mutton - 3 Sallads, Parsnips Q . 
Lamb - 3 lini SO Carrots &c. > prepryee- 
Cheese - 3 P “Common Rum 

Butter 1&2 Whiskey 1&2? 
Roasting Pigs 3 Apple Brandy 

Turkies_ - 3 Cyder & Beer } 

Geese - Q Cyder royal > doll. per qt. 
Ducks - 4% dollarseach. Vinegar 3 

Dunghill Fowls3 Brown Sugar 2 

Small Chickens; ) Lump Sugar 3 doll ib 
Eggs per doz. 3 a dollar. Loaf Sugar 5 ( COMS*® Per D- 
Milk per quart Ath of a dollar. Honey 1 

Potatoes 1 & 3 

gl doll. p. bus. 


In all exchanges of salt provisions for fresh meat and vegetables 
&c. salt pork and beef shall be rated at half a dollar the pound. 


Having agreed upon the foregoing rates, we report the same to 
the commanding officer of the right wing, agreeable to the afore- 
said order, and agree unanimously, with the approbation and con- 
sent of the officers of the army in general to observe the same in- 
violably, until a further regulation of the rates shall take place.— 
And we shall deem any officer, or other gentleman of the army, 
trespassing against these regulations when established, unworthy 
of confidence or respect, and shall report him accordingly. 


Subscribed by 
Nine Colonels, 
Three Lt. Colonels commandts. 
Three Majors commandts. 
Senior Surgeon of the flying hospital present, 

Waggon Master General, 
Dy. Comy. Genl. of Issues, 
Commissary Gen. of Forage, 

“4 Superintendant of artificers, 


The General approves and confirms these regulations, and or- 
ders them to take place immediately. It cannot be doubted that 
a measure so entirely calculated for the benefit of all ranks in the 
army, will be cheerfully adopted by all,—though for a few days 
they may be subjected to some inconveniences. To prevent how- 
ever any obstruction fo so salutary a design, the General thinks it 
necessary to declare that all non commissioned officers and sol- 
diers who shall give higher prices than are established by these re- 
gulations shall be tried by a court martial for their misconduct.— 
As there can be no doubt of the determination of officers to ad- 
here strictly to an agreement formed by so fair and full a repre- 
sentation of every part of the army, the General thinks it entirely 
tinnecessary fo observe that every violation on their part will be 
held in a most dishonorable light, and treated as disobedience of 
16 
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orders. For the more speedy communication of this regulation, 
the general directs that these orders be read to each regiment this 
evening at roll call.” 

4th—aAt a general court martial held by order of Maj. Gen. M’- 
Dougall in the highlands the 19th of June last, Col. Greaton pre- 
sident, Lieut. Torey Holland of Col. Putnam’s regiment was tried, 
for ‘“‘ Encouraging a prisoner to make his escape at Tarry Town 
on the 22d of March last, it being unbecoming the character of 
an officer and a gentleman,”’ found not guilty and acquitted with 
honor. The General corfirms the sentence and orders Lieut. 
Holland released from arrest. 

At another general court martial whereof Colonel Nixon was 
president the 6th day of April last, a certain Isaac Depue was 
tried, for ‘assisting to seize, and secret!y to convey to places 
within the possession of the British forces, Major Blackwell and 
Hermanus Talman, loyal citizens of the State of New York ’”’— 
unanimously found guilty of the charges exhibited against him and, 
in pursuance of a resolution of congress of the 7th Feby 1778, 
unanimously sentenced to suffer death by being hung by the neck 
until he shall be dead. 

At the same court John King was tried for ‘‘assisting to seize 
and secretly to convey to places within the possession of the Bri- 
tish forces, said Blackwell and Talman, and also for aiding in the 
taking of William Sitcher, an officer in the service of the United 
Siates, also a private soldier in the aforesaid service, and convey- 
ing them to the city of New York’’—found guilty of that part of 
the charge which relates to the taking of Blackwell and Talman, 
and unanimously sentenced to suffer death by being hung by the 
neck until he the said John King shall be dead. 

Likewise, Joseph Bettys was tried for ‘‘ Having been a spy for 
Gen. Burgoyne in the service of the enemy by coming within the 
American lines in the State of New York in a secret manner and 
returning again to the enemies of the United States—and for hav- 
ing forged a certificate to facilitate the execution thereof’’—found 
guilty and unanimously sentenced to suffer death by being hung 
by the neck until he shall be dead. 

The commander in chief confirms the aforegoing sentences. 

A certain Stephen Smith was also tried by a general court mar- 
tial whereof Lt. Colo. Loring was president the 6th January last 
for ‘‘ Being aspy, by coming frequently within the American lines 
in the States of New York and Connecticut in a secret manner, 
and returning to the enemies of the United States ’*—found guilty 
and unanimously sentenced to suffer death; which sentence was 
afterwards approved by Major General M’Dougall. 

At a brigade general court martial the 24th ulto. Lt. Col. Da- 
vidson president, William Shields, wagon master to the North 
Carolina brigade, was tried “Ist. For exchanging a public horse 
as one of his own property—2. For stealing the waggoners forage 
—3d. For having offered to sale ( or exchange ) a public mare, as 
his own property, which he drew out of the continental yard for 
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the use of the brigade—4th. For having sold to the drivers of Ma- 
jor Murphy’s private team two collars which he drew for the use 
of the brigade—and 5th. For selling to a soldier at near double 
price, cloathing he drew out of the public store and paid for.’— 
The court do acquit him of the Ist charge, but find him guilty of 
the last four, and sentence him to be dismissed the service. 

The general is sorry to differ in opinion in part from the court. 
It appears to him that the first charge was better supported than 
the second. Shields had no right to take the horse in the first in- 
stance; but when he was taken and put into the public service, 
which appears to have been the case, he became a public horse, 
and the public was responsible for him to the original owner,— 
therefore as he afterwards took this horse and exchanged him as 
his own, the first charge appears well founded. His being a wa- 
gon master and taking forage for the wagoners under him for the 
use of his own horses, even tho’ it may have been done irregular- 
ly or wantonly, can hardly be considered as a theft, which the 
charge declares.—These reasons do not permit the general to con- 
firm the sentence ; but as Mr. Shields appears to have been very 
culpable upon the whole, the General recommends it to the Q. M. 
Gen. immediately to dismiss him from the service. 

The General requests the commanding officers of those regi- 
ments who have furnished men for his guard to send without delay 
tu the adjutant general certificates for the term of service for which 
they are respectively engaged. 

Sth—A court of inquiry to be held the day after to-morrow 9 
o’clock at this place, at the tavern nearest Head Quarters, to in- 
quire into some complaints exhibited against Col. Armand, by Col. 
James Vandenburgh of the militia and Jonas Adams, both inha- 
bitants of this State. 

The court will report a state of facts to the commander in chief, 
and their opinion of the merits of the complaint. 


The court will consist of 
a Col. Clark 
; Lt. Col. Brooks 
Lt. Col. Fleury 
Lt. Col. North 
Major Des Epienier. 


After Orders.—A brigade quarter master, forage master and con- 
ductor to be forthwith appointed to the corps of Light Infantry.— 
The regimental quarter masters to the infantry are to perform the 
duty of regimental cloathiers, and are to draw and issue cloathing 
in the same manner as is practiced throughout the line. They are 
to transmit every month the company returns lodged with them to 
the regimental pay masters, with an account of their deliveries, 
and to take their receipts as vouchers for their justification. The 
regimental paymasters will carry the cloathing delivered to the in- 
fantry of their respective regiments into the general regimental 
account, and settle with the cloathier accordingly. 
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Sth—General Muhlenburgh’s brigade to relieve the Ist Penn- 
sylvania at the Forest of Deane to-morrow morning. 

Major Oliver of the Massachusetts line is appointed Major of 
Brigade to General Nixon’s brigade, and is to be accordingly res- 
pected and obeyed. 

For all deficiencies in the corps of light infantry, occasioned by 
sickness, deaths, desertions, &c., the officers commanding batta- 
lions are to make out returns of the noncommissioned officers and 
privates wanting to complete, have them endorsed by the com- 
manding officer of the light infantry, and send them to the com- 
manding officers of the brigades from which the deficiencies are to 
be made up, who upon the receipt of such returns will cause the 
numbers wanting to be immediately sent on to join said corps. 

The honorable the Congress have been pleased to come to the 
following resolutions. 


In Concress 22 June 1779 


Resolved, That majors, in consideration of their extra duty as 
brigade majors and brigade inspectors, receive forty four dollars per 
month in addition to their regimental pay. 

Resolved, That Congress entertain a grateful sense of the vir- 
tues and services of those faithful and zealous soldiers, who at an 
early period engaged in the armies of these States during the war,— 
and to encourage a continuance of their exertions, and as far as 
circumstances admit, to put them on a footing in pecuniary matters 
with other soldiers. General Washington be empowered to order 
a gratuity of one hundred dollars each to be paid to the men so in- 
listed during the war. This gratuity to be paid only to such sol- 
diers as inlisted before the 23d day of January 1779. 

Resolved, That the Adjutant General for the time being be also 
Adjutant Inspector General. 

In order to determine what soldiers are entitled to the above 
gratuity, the commander in chief directs the commissary general 
of musters to make a return from the muster rolls as:speedily as 
possible at Head Quarters, of all the men now in the army who 
were inlisted during the war, previous to the said 23d day of Jan- 
uary 1779. This return to be regimentally digested, and to speci- 
fy the mens names. 

At a brigade general court martial in the first Penna. bri- 
gade the 5 inst. Col. Humpton president, Neil McGonigle soldier 
in the 7th Penna. regt. was tried for ‘“‘ Desertion from his guard at 
an advanced post, proceeding towards the enemy, and opposing 
the party who took him’’—The court are of opinion the prisoner 
is guilty of the several charges exhibited against him, and in con- 
sequence of his former bad character and his late conduct, do un- 
ceremoniously sentence him to suffer death. 

The commander in chief confirms the sentence and orders said 
McGonigle to be hung next Saturday ten o’clock beforenoon at 
such place as Gen. Putnam shall direct. 
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A board of general officers of the right wing to sit tomorrow 
morning ten o’clock at Smith’s Clove, to resume the consideration 
began at Middle Brook of the relative rank of the field officers of 
the artillery not before decided, and of the rank of the repective 
battalions. 

9—The regimental pay masters will apply for the pay for the 
months of March, April and May. 

10—A general court martial to sit next Monday ten o’clock be- 
fore noon at West Point for the trial of Lt. Col. Loring, and such 
others as may come before them. Colonel Michael Jackson to 
preside. A lieut. colonel, major and six captains from Gen. 
Heath’s division, and four captains from Genl. McDougall’s, to at- 
tend as members. 

At a brigade general court martial held by order of Gen. Wood- 
ford, the 2d instant, Major Clarke president, John Develin of the 
Virg. regiment was tried for ‘“‘ Desertion and attempted to go the 
enemy ”’ found guilty and sentenced to suffer death, two-thirds of 
the court concuring therein. 

The commander in chief confirms the sentence—but as it was 
previous to the pardon of the 4th instant, the prisoner is compre- 
hended in the benefit of it. 

11th—Lt. Col. Grosvenor of the Connecticut Line is appointed 
Sub Inspector, and is to be accordingly obeyed and respected. 

The following formation of the Connecticut Line for the pre- 
sent campaign is to take place immediately. 

4th & 8th regiments to form one battalion and furnish for the 
light infantry. 

Cc. SS. D&F. R.& File. 




















2—4— 6. 4 G4 
6th regt. one battalion - J]—2-—3 2. 59 
3d regt. one battalion oe ee 2 _4] 
Ist regt. one battalion - 1-238 Al 
5th & 2d one battalion - 2—4—6— 4 g2 
7th regtyone batalion - ]—23 2 ay 


Maj. Gen. Heath with the two Connecticut brigades being un- 
der marching orders, Nixon’s brigade will for the present be un- 
der the command of Maj. Gen. McDougall. 

The members for the general court martial whereof Col. Jack- 
son was appointed president to be taken from Gen. McDougall’s 
division and convene at the time mentioned in yesterdays orders. 

At a brigade general court martial held the 7th inst. in the Ist 
Maryland brigade,Lt. Col. Howard president, a certain John Sprin- 
ger was tried for ‘‘ Being aspy and seducing soldiers to enlist in 
the British army ”’—acquitted of the first charge, found guilty of 
the 2d, being a breach of 4th article sixth section of the articles of 

ar and sentenced to receive one hundred lashes and be kept in 
onfinement until he can be employed in some department of the 
army or navy where he could not have an opportunity of desert- 


ing. 
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The general thinks the offence would have justified a much se- 
verer sentence, but that so atrocious an offender may not escape 
with impunity he directs it may take place, and that the prisoner af- 
ter receiving his stripes be returned to the provost there to be kept, 
well secured, till further orders. 

13—Capt. Sellman of the 4th Maryland regt., is appointed to 
do the duty of brigade major in the 2d Maryland brigade till fur- 
ther orders, vice Capt. Hardman who declines that duty at pre- 
sent. 

The General is surprised to be informed that the order of the 30 
June respecting majors, has been very partially complied with.— 
As it is of great importance to the public service that a sufficient 
number should be furnished without delay, the commanding offi- 
cers of brigades are requested to pay immediate and particular at- 
tention to the execution of the forementioned order. 

After Orders.—The light troops commanded by Col. Meigs, Ma- 
jor Hull and Maj. Murphy, are to join those under the immediate 
command of Gen. Wayne, and the whole to be formed and exer- 
cised under the direction of that officer. 

Gen. Nixon will move his brigade tomorrow to the gorge of the 
mountain near the continental village, and supply the place of the 
light troops and others which have been withdrawn from that post. 

14—Congress have been pleased to pass the following resolve, 


‘©In Concress 6 Jury 1779. 


Resolved, That in consideration of their extra duties and service, 
the officers in the army of the States serving as sub and brigade in- 
spectors be allowed, the former three rations a day and forage for 
three horses—the latter two rations a day and forage for two hor- 
ses, in lieu of all former rations and forage, both as officers in the 
line and as inspectors. ‘Their subsistence money as officers in 
the line to remain as heretofore. 

The general is surprised to find by the weekly returns that a 
number of men are continually reported unfit for duty for want of 
cloathes, when there is cloathing in the public stores aftd a mode 
pointed out by which they are to be drawn. He trusts this busi- 
ness will not be delayed any longer—and that the commanding offi- 
cers of corps will see that the deficient arms are immediately sup- 
plied in the manner heretofore directed. 

The small parties which have been sent from the brigades at 
West Point for the purpose of apprehending robbers and other dis- 
orderly persons in and near Smith’s Clove are to join their respec- 
tive regiments. 

16—The Commander in Chief is happy to congratulate the ar- 
my on the success of our arms under Brig. Gen. Wayne, who last 
night with the corps of light infantry surprised and took the ene- 
my’s post at Stony Point, with the whole garrison, cannon and 
stores, with very inconsiderable loss on our side. The General 
has not yet received the particulars of the affair, but he has the sa- 
tisfaction to learn that the officers and men in general gloriously dis- 
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tinguished themselves in the attack. He requests the Brigadier 
and his whole corps to accept his warmest thanks for the good con- 
duct and signal bravery manifested upon the occasion. 

All the cloathiers in and near the army will make immediate 
returns of every article of cloathing on hand. 

Stony Point—17th—A major, 2 captains, 4 subs, 6 sergs. and 
100 rank and file from Gen. Woodford’s brigade to march imme- 
diately with their packs, arms and provisons, to relieve the detach- 
ment with the British prisoners, whom they are to escort to such 
place as ordered by the C. Gl. of prisoners. The major will 
receive directions from the commanding officer of the party. A 
few prisoners now in custody at Stony Point are to be carried on 
to join the other prisoners. 

18—At a general court martial held at Stoney Point in the light 
infantry the 17th inst. by order of Brig. Gen. Wayne, whereof Col. 
Meigs was president, 

William Fitzgerald of the 9 Penna. rest. 

Isaac Wilson of Col. Bradford’s, 

John Williams of the 4th Maryland, 

Joseph Chace of the Ist Connecticut, 

John Blackman of Col. Bradley’s, 
were tried for ‘“‘ Desertion to the enemy,” found guilty, and sen- 
tenced (two thirds of the court agreeing thereto ) to suffer death. 
His Excellency the commander in chief confirms the sentences 
and orders the above mentioned criminals to be hanged this after- 
noon at 5 o'clock in the flag bastion. 

West Point—19—The following disposition of the army is to 
take place for the present: 

The right wing to be composed of the Virginia, Maryland and 
Pennsylvania divisions, under the command of Maj. Gen. Put- 
nam. 

The left wing to be composed of the two Connecticut, Nixon’s 
and Glover’s, forming two divisions under the command of Maj. 
Genl. Heath. Moylan’s and Sheldon’s regiments of cavalry and 
Col. Armand’s independent corps to be attached to this wing till 
further orders. Maj. Gen. Howe will take the immediate com- 
mand of Nixon’s and Glover’s brigades, the cavalry and the inde- 
pendent corps. 

The garrison at West Point, comprehending the island, will for 
the present consist of Patterson’s, late Learned’s, and the Caroli- 
na brigades, under Maj. Gen. McDougall, commandant of the gar- 
rison. The Carolina brigade to be stationed on the island. 

Maj. Gen. McDougall will immediately make a distribution of 
the troops under his command to the defence of the several works, 
that every officer and man may be acquainted with his post in time 

of action and know where to repair in time of confusion or delay 
in case of a sudden alarm. 

The artillery is also to be distributed, and every minute arrange- 
ment made at once, that every thing may be in the most perfect 
readiness at the shortest notiee. A full supply of water to be im- 
mediately provided. 
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The light infantry to take post near Fort Montgomery at any 
convenient place. That part of it which has not been already or- 
ganized to return to their respective brigades, to be immediately 
modelled agreeable to the new formation. 

The guard boats are to be under the direction of the officer com- 
manding the light infantry, from which corps they are to be man’d. 

All the advanced pickets and patroles on the west side of the 
river to be furnished by the Virginia division and the corps of light 
infantry. The commanding officers to agree upon such as are to 
be respectively furnished, and the places and roads they are to oc- 
cupy. 

The rest of the troops to be employed in carrying on the works 
with all possible vigor and dispatch. 

The engineers will report to the Adjt. Genl. the number of men 
requisite for this purpose, that he may have them furnished and re- 
gulate the details accordingly.’ 

New Windsor—20—If the troops wanting arms have not been 
supplied, they are to be furnished out of those brought from Stony 
Point, and not a moment’s time is do be lost in doing it. 

If the state of the magazines will afford it, the brigade commis- 
saries are always to keep by them, ready to issue at a moment’s 
warning, two days salt provision, and a larger quantity of bread or 
flour. The troops are always to have two days cooked provisions 
in hand that they may be ready to move at a moment’s warning. 
This want will not be admitted as an excuse and the officers com- 
manding corps are to consider themselves as responsible to the com 
mander in chief for strict obedience to this order. 

Gen. Du Portail will be pleased to appoint engineers to super- 
intend and direct the new works on the heights east and west of 
the river, and have them forwarded with all possible dispatch agree- 
able to former orders. 

Moore’s house— West Point 21—Four hundred men properly of- 
ficered from the Maryland line for fatigue tomorrow at West Point. 
They are to be at the garrison at sunrise. 

22—The following is the formation of Nixon’s, Patgrson’s and 
Learned’s brigades—also of the North Carolina do. which is to 
take place immediately for the present campaign. 

Greaton’s regiment forms one battalion and furnishes for the 


light infantry = - Pt ae Sr Steeda ve nena” 24 
Nixon’s—one battalion, and furnishes - - 30 
Putnam’s—one - - . a" i - 38 

css d-f 
Nixon’s brigade to give for the light infantry 2 5 7 4 & 92r&f. 
Bailey’s regiment forms one battalion and furnishes 32 
Jackson’s—one - - - - . . 12 
Wessons—one - - - . - - 28 


Late Learned’s brigade to give forthe cc s s d&f — 
light infantry ae - 23 5 4 &72r&f. 
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Late Brewer's and Bradford's regiments form one battal- 


ion - < e “ . . ° ° 43 
Marshall's and Tuppers—one -  - - - dl 
Paterson’s brigade to give for the ec s s d&f& — 

light infantry - ech we 8.7. 4 94 
Clark’s regiment forms one battalion and furnishes 3 
Patten’s—one - : - - - - 33 
The North Carolina brigade to give c s s d&f — 

for the light infantry -~— - 235 4 & Wr&f. 


The following gentlemen are to do the duty of ensigns till the 
pleasure of their State is known—and in the regiments set against 
their names: 

Ist Virga.—Jacob Brown, Philip Courtney—To rank from 15 
Sept. last. 

2d—John Coleman, Peyton Powell, George Blackmore—To 
rank from the 4th July instant. 

3d—Philip Clayton, Jas. De la Plairre—To rank from the 4th 
July instant. 

4th—Scott, Javan Miller, Robt. Kays—To rank from 4 J’y inst. 

7th—Robert Perkins, Saml. Phillips, Spencer Morgan, John 
Lee—To rank from the 4th July inst. 

8th—Joseph Van Water, Edward Williams—To rank from the 
4th July inst. 

10th—Simpson Foster, Elisha King—To rank from 4 July inst. 

The regiment commanded by Col. Gist, David Lucket, John Nel- 
son.—Till the pleasure of Congress is known, and to rank from 
the same date. 

The Q. M. General will have a reasonable estimate made of the 
value of the stores taken at Stony Point and received by him for 
the use of the army, and will pay the amount thereof to Gen. Wayne, 
or some person of his appointment, for the benefit of the troops 
employed in the assault of that post. 

Gen. Knox will cause the same to be done with respect to the 
ordnance, arms and military stores that a warrant may be drawn 
on the pay master for the amount, which is to be applied in like 
manner—agreeable to the assurances given by the commander in 
chief before the attack. 

Every soldier who has been guilty of plundering at Stony Point, 
and applying to his own use any part of what was intended for the 
common benefit of the assailants, isto be excluded from a share of 
the above estimate—and moreover on conviction of the crime to 
receive such corporal punishment as a court martial shall think 
proper to sentence. 

And whereas some officers have purchased articles from the sol- 
diers, under a mistaken idea that they had a right to sell, without 
considering the pernicious consequences to which such a practice 
leads, and that it tends to encourage a spirit of plundering in the 
most critical moments, by which the best concerted plans are of- 
17 
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ten defeated. The General desires that all such purchases may be 
given up (the money being refunded to them ) and that practices 
of this kind be discountenanced in future by officers of every de- 
nomination. 

There being a few articles of cloathing for officers in the hands 
of the cloathier at Newburgh, incompetent to a general distribu- 
tion to the army at large, the general is under a necessity of con- 
fining them to those officers only who have not had the benefit of 
state provision, and therefore directs the cloathier to issue them to 
such of the officers of cavalry, artillery, of the sixteen additional 
regiments and of the military staff, as do not belong to the line of 
particular states, and are in the predicament on which this discri- 
mination is founded. 

For his government the officers are to bring certificates—those 
of the cavalry from the officers commanding their respective regi- 
ments—those of the artillery from Brig. Gen. Knox—those of the 
sixteen regiments from the officers commanding the regiments to 
which they belong—and those of the military staff from the gene- 
ral officers or principals to whom they are attached, unless they 
are the principals themselves, in which case their own orders will 
suffice. The cloathier has directions respecting the proportion 
and terms by which his issues are to be regulated. 

Colonel Neville is immediately to march with his regiment and 
join the brigade to which he belongs. 

One artificer from each battalion on the new formation to be 
sent to the orderly office as soon as possible. A sergeant from 
each brigade or division to conduct them. 

The following number of men from the several brigades properly 
officered are to be daily employed on the works according to the 
distribution hereafter mentioned till further orders. 


: Rank and File. 
ee _— = : Pe at Constitution Island, 
Smalllwood’s - _—- - . 153 at the redoubt near 
the Maryland Line. 
Qd Maryland - - += 127—at Fort Putnam. 
Irvine’s - - - «= I169 


Paterson’s - ~- 60 > at the Point. 

Late Learned’s - - 40 

Fatigue hours from gun firing till 9 in the morning and from 3 in 
the afternoon till retreat. 

23—A board of general officers to be composed of Maj. Generals 
Heath and St. Clair, and Brigadiers General Nixon, Parsons, 
Smallwood, Knox and Paterson, are to sit tomorrow morning ten 
o’clock at Gen. Heath’s quarters to make a complete and final ar- 
rangement of the officers in the Massachusetts line. The board 
will be pleased to fix the precise rank and station of every field of- 
ficer, and also the precedence of the captains. The commander 
in chief will lay before them all the papers in his hands upon the 
subject. 
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The Commissary General of Issues in his arrangements for sup- 
plying the respective brigades with provisions will take care that 
the allowance for the garrison of West Point is not broken in up- 
on, nor reduced; but that thirty days provisions (at least) is al- 
ways in store for it. 

It was omitted to be mentioned in the order of yesterday, that 
the light infantry from Nixon’s and Learned’s brigades are to form 
one battalion—that from Paterson’s and the North Carolina to 
form another: Major Hull to command the former, and Major 
Murphy the latter. Col. Putnam to have the command of both. 

The recruits coming on from the State of Massachusetts imme- 
diately on their arrival in camp are to be reported to the adjutant 
general, who is to direct their distribution to the several regiments 
of that State in proportion to the strength of each, to bring the 
whole as near as may be to an equality. The officers commanding 
regiments will have a similar distribution made to the different 
companies, that these also may be nearly of the same standard. 

The present encampment of the army being rather confined and 
not admitting a change of ground, an extraordinary degree of at- 
tention will be necessary to preserve cleanliness. The regula- 
tions for this purpose are punctually te be carried into execution. 

Ata brigade general court martial held at Smith’s Clove by order 
of Brig. General Smallwood the 5th instant, Lt. Col. Howard pre- 
sident, John Club, John Whitmore, Roger Leonard and Charles 
Knox, of the 3d Maryland regiment, were tried for ‘‘ Desertion 
and attempting te go to the enemy”’ found guilty of a breach 
of the Ist art. 6 sec. of the articles of war and sentenced (two 
thirds of the court agreeing thereto ) to suffer death. 

His Excellency the commander in chief confirms the sentences. 

24—Gen. Heath will please to give names to the redoubts on 
the heights east of the river—and Gen. McDougall to those on the 
west side and on the Island, that the whole may be readily distin- 
guished and known. 

Any soldier who presumes to fire his musket without leave from 
the commanding officer of his regiment ( who is not to give it but 
in case of necessity, and then to acquaint the guards with it ) is to 
receive fifteen lashes on the spot, and pay one sixth of a dollar for 
the cartridge to the Q. M. of the regiment, who will lay out all 
the money arising in this way for the use of the sick. The guard 
nearest to the spot where the gun is fired is to send a file of men 
to apprehend the offender. 

25—L1. Col. Brooks, a Sub Inspector in the army, is to be con- 
sidered as Deputy Adjutant General at West Point and its depen- 
dencies and is to be respected and obeyed accordingly. 

Maj. Platt, who has done duty at said post is desired to accept 
the commander in chiefs thanks for his faithful services. 

Maj. Andrew Peters of Col. Bailey’s regiment, is appointed Bri- 

ade Major &c. in the 4th Massachusetts (commonly caled late 
feateet’s) brigade, and is to be accordingly respected and obeyed. 
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The ammunition cannisters are to be delivered to the light in- 
fantry, agreeable to the returns of the officers commanding the 
respective regiments, who will be particularly attentive to prevent 
them from being lost or misapplied. 

Returns of the sick to be made every Monday morning as usual 
to the Surgeon General at the Flying Hospital—at the same time 
stores will be issued for the use of the sick. The Surgeon General 
is at present at West Point. 

Gen. Du Portail’s guard to be relieved from the left wing. 

26—All the brigade majors to attend at the orderly office tomor- 
row twelve o’clock precisely, except the one from Gen. Glover's 
brigade. 

A trusty sergeant and twelve men from Gen. McDougall’s divi- 
sion to parade at two o’clock this afternoon at the orderly office, 
with their arms, blankets and two days provision, to escort some 
prisoners to Poughkeepsie. 

27th—The troop till further orders to beat at 7 o'clock in the 
morning. 








LIEUTENANT A. B. PINKHAM. 
From the Dumfries and Galloway Courier of July 30, 1884. 
PAUL JONES—ARBIGLAND—AND LIEUTENANT PINKHAM. 


Towards the close of summer, 1831, the author of the follow- 
ing sketch received a note from a gentleman of the name of Pink- 
ham, requesting an interview, and stating, among other things 
that as an officerof the American Navy, he had obtained leave of 
absence for twelve months—the whole of which period, the in- 
ward and outward passage deducted, he intended to devote to the 
exploration of England and Scotland. A printed furlough, signed 
and sealed, according to the forms of the United States, the appli- 
cant was polite enough to enclose in his letter—to show, as he 
properly enough said, that he was ‘no impostor,” but on the con- 
trary a genuine representative, not certainly of a royal but still of 
a most respectable and splendid naval service. The interview 
sought was of course granted, and from the first it was not difficult 
to learn that my friend, in crossing the Atlantic, had been chief 
influenced by a burning desire to visit the land of Scott and Burns 
as well as the birth place of Paul Jones, whose memory he venerated 
to the point of idolatry, not only as a brother sailor and adopted citi- 
zen of America, but above all as the first man who dared to hoist 
the re of independence on the gigantic waters of the new 
world. 
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The vessel in which Mr. Pinkham embarked touched at Cork, 
and from that point our pilgrim wandered, in pedestrian guise, 
over a great part of Ireland, noting and treasuring many things for 
future cogitation. On this and some other occasions his outfit 
was the simplest that canbe well imagined. Perfect freedom and 
lightness were the great requisites the American studied; and 
hence his faded suit of blue uniform, knapsack containing a change 
of linen, materials for writing, and a few books and mathematical 
instruments. During his run through Ireland, he found much to 
admire: the vale of Avoca inspired his muse, and he was equally 
charmed with the lakes of Killarney, and the numerous intervening 
spots so graphically depicted in the following couplet: 

“ The stalwart mountains league to bulwark in 
. One little Eden from a world of sin.” 

From Dublin he found his way to Liverpool, and from the Mer- 
sey to the Nith. The captain of the trader in which he sailed 
discovered that he was a sailor, and on that ground, with true 
fraternal feeling, sternly refused to accept a single farthing 
in the name of passage money—an instance of generosity 
which Mr. Pinkham had never experienced in his own country, 
and one to which he frequently recurred as not only demand- 
ing a suitable return (afterwards made) on his part, but as in 
the highest degree honorable to the Scottish character. To- 
wards the venerable relict of Robert Burns the stranger cherished 
feelings of the greatest respect, and having learnt that I might be 
useful to him in procuring an introduction, he applied to me by 
letter as has just been stated; and hence the accident by which I 
came in contact with an American tar of the right sort—a gentle- 
man of probity, talent, and taste, whose appearance, mind, and 
manners, I shall not speedily forget. : 

At the period of which I speak Mr. Pinkham was not only pro- 
digiously stout, but beyond all comparison the most weather- 
beaten man I ever beheld. Indeed I question whether Captain 
Ross himself was a whit more so when he first arrived from the 
North Pole, and but rarely, if ever, has old Neptune had a fitter 
representative. His age might be thirty-two or a little beyond— 
his height five feet ten or eleven inches; and then such a chest, 
neck, and shoulders! Limbs more muscular I have never seen. 
A single glance riveted attention and convinced you that the 
owner was indeed a Hercules whom it would be dangerous to 
tamper with in a dark night and ona lonely road. Captain Brown 
rendered Dandy Dinmont especial service during his tussle with 
the gypsies, and though both are described as powerful men I 
question whether either of them would have had any thing to boast 
of in a melée with the brawny American. Agile as powerful, 
his movements were totally unimpaired by fat: from the crown of 
the head to the sole of the foot he was one compact compound of 
bone and muscle, nerves of steel, and sinews of iron; and my 
impression was and still is, that Pinkham, had he chosen to turn 
his attention to a calling so disreputable, would have proved an 
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over match for all the prize-fighters in England. There is some- 
thing truly spirit-stirring in contemplating a noble specimen of 
manhood, and in Mr. Pinkham’s presence I confess I felt as a 
dwarf at least ought to feel when confronted with a giant. 

From the description thus given of Mr. Pinkham’s outer man, 
it may be supposed by some that his Dirk Hatterackship in per- 
son bore some resemblance to the commander of the Black Prince 
in rudeness of manner and recklessness of character. But never 
was inference more unfounded. Gentler manners or a softer heart 
I have rarely, if ever, seen exemplified. During all my intereourse 
with him I never heard an oath escape his lips, or the slightest 
boast as to the perils he had braved, or the honors he had won. 
To me it appeared that his mind, if any thing, was over sentimen- 
tal; and no one could have supposed, @ priori, that a soul so re- 
fined lodged in a frame so masculine and weather-beaten. In- 
deed, so far as I could judge, thestranger was a man of much sensi- 
bility, and had not only a fine eye for natural scenery, but was 
feelingly alive to the sublime, the picturesque, and the beautiful, 
whether as witnessed in the works of nature or reflected on can- 
vass and through the medium of books. During his first visit to 
Dumfries my family happened to be located on the coast for the 
benefit of air, exercise, and bathing; and as I was thus somewhat 
lonely, I occasionally invited him to tea or supper. On these oc- 
casions the conversation turned chiefly on British and American 
literature, and more particularly the poets and belles-lettres wri- 
ters of both countries. In this department of knowledge, he was 
quite at home, quoted readily and aptly, and although his taste 
leaned to the sentimental, evinced in all his remarks, critical acu- 
men and sound discrimination. Sometimes too, we talked poli- 
tics, and glanced cursorily at the republican institutions of Ameri- 
ca and the monarchy of Britain. And here I found my friend re- 
markably reasonable in his views and feelings. However warmly 
attached to the land of his nativity, he was not one of those who 
in their zeal denounce everything that is anti-American, and with 
difficulty admit that any good thing can exist on this side of the 
Atlantic. On the contrary, he acknowledged that he had seen 
many things in Britain which challenged his warmest approbation, 
and repeatedly said that the spirit of partisanship was in itself an 
evil, and that great good might accrue to the whole human family, 
were mankind, in place of yielding to the feelings of nationality, 
dispassionate enough to address themselves to the profitable task 
of comparing notes and of taking lessons from one another. Mr. 
Pinkham, I may further mention, frequently regretted that his edu- 
cation had been defective, and expressed so strong a desire to im- 
prove himself by every means within his reach, that I have no doubt 
whatever he will yet figure as an author himself,and add considerably 
to the stores of trans-Atlantic literature. During his sojourn in Dum- 
fries he Jed a most active life, and in fact, never was a moment 
idle, except when cogitating with pipe in hand, in the snug parlour 
in his little inn; and on these occasions he reminded me of a son- 
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net written by old Ralph, or Ebenezer Erkine, the burthen of 
which is, 
“ Thus think, and smoke tobacco.” 

During the day he made pedestrian excursions to the country, and 
carefully inspected every spot venerable from antiquity, or endeared 
by classic association. Friars’ Carse Hermitage, where Burns 
penned one of his finest moral effusions—Ellisland, where he re- 
sided, farmed, and composed, almost at a single sitting, ‘‘Tam 
O’Shanter,”’ and ‘‘ Mary in Heaven,”’—Lincluden, which he loved 
and immortalized, with the opposite banks, along which he walked 
and pondered towards nightfall, while contributing so many lyrics 
to Thompson’s Miscellany—were each and all visited in turn by 
the curious American; and even now when far away, if I may 
judge from his enthusiasm, are treasured and recalled as some of 
the ‘‘ greenest spots in memory’s waste.’ On other occasions he 
visited Newabbey, Bruce’s Castle at Lochmaben, and Cearlave- 
rock on the Solway, of which Gross weened so highly, that his 
drawing of it figures as the front piece to the Antiquities of Scot- 
land— 


Cearlaverock! by the Solway’s side, 

Great were thy pristine power and pride— 
When half the warriors of the land 

Woke when a Maxwell gave command! 


At all the places mentioned the American executed drawings, 
and collected relics. On inspecting some of the latter I had con- 
siderable difficulty is preserving my gravity—so different is the do- 
mestic from the far-away feeling—and when I remonstrated against 
any farther accumulation, on the ground that they would render 
the wallet too heavy, he playfully said that nature had anticipated 
his new vocation, and moulded his shoulders tolerably well for the 
burden. Among other things, he told me that his father had com- 
manded, for a number of years, a South Sea Whaler; that his 
mother, for a few seasons, accompanied him in some of his pro- 
tracted voyages, and that in this way, he had not only been born, 
but cradled onthe deep. But this arrangement was of brief dura- 
tion; the domestic duties and care of her family soon conspired to 
keep the good matron at home; and, on one occasion, when his 
father traded to Britain, he brought home a copy of Burns’ Poems, 
in compliment to his wife, who was of Scottish extraction. The good 
woman prized the gift highly, and young Pinkham was equally de- 
lighted. The possession of such a treasure threw an unknown 
charm over his existence, and the most thrilling moments of his 
life were those which he passed in perusing and re-perusing the 
Works of the Ayrshire Ploughman, until nearly the whole of them 
clung to his memory, and had become as familiar to the memory as 
a household word. : 

At length my friend, after having seen every thing noticeable in 
Dumfriesshire, called to take leave. During every interview he 
had won my friendship more and more; and I confess a tear dim- 
med my eye asI cordially grasped his proffered hand, and reflect- 
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ed ere long half the convex world would roll between us. On this 
occasion he tendered an address, which he said would find him in 
any part of America, and at the same time warmly invited me to visit 
the new world, and recommend intending emigrants to his notice. 
To accept such an invitation would be to me the highest gratifi- 
cation; but I fear the day of accomplishment is so distant as to be 
hopeless, although I have no doubt whatever, that the good Lieut. 
spoke sincerely, and would realize, barring impossibilities, his pro- 
mise of meeting me in any part of the United States, even if a 
thousand miles should intervene. 

About six weeks subsequent to the period of which I am speak- 
ing, and while I was preparing to attend a horticultural society din- 
ner, I received, not without surprise, a note from Lieutenant 
Pinkham, stating that he had returned to Dumfries, and wished to 
consult me upon an affair, which, to him at least, was of great 
importance. As my time did not admit of this, I, in a brief reply 
to this communication, invited him to attend the dinner as my 
guest, and before long had the pleasure of seeing him enter the 
room. In the course of the evening allusion was made to the 
stranger—a compliment which he acknowledged with his accus- 
tomed modesty, and with a degree of eloquence which at once 
pleased and surprised the party. Next day we entered on busi- 
ness, and before many minutes had elapsed [ learnt the true secret 
of his re-appearance on the banks of the Nith. 

On bidding adieu to Dumfries, as he believed forever, the stranger 
bent his steps in the direction of Arbigland, a beautiful estate on 
the Galloway banks of the Solway Frith, and distant from Dum- 
fries about fourteen miles. Nothing can be finer than the situa- 
tion of Arbigland, with the sea in front, and Criffel in the rear, a 
very high mountain of solid granite, and the weather-glass of the 
country for many miles around— 


** When Criffel he puts on his hat, 
Screel soon hear words o’ that.” 


From the top many wonders may be described, such as Goatfell, 
in the island of Arran, the whole length and breath of the Isle of 
Man, many distant places in England, with other phenomema, 
strikingly illustrative of the principles of trigonometry. Skiddaw, 
Helvellyn, and Saddlebac tower right in front, and when sun-lit 
and furrowed into mile-long shadows, seem to be nodding recog- 
nition to their brother mountain that bulwarks so imposingly the 
Scottish strand. Arbigland is admirably wooded and sheltered, 
and commands the most delightful view of the coast of Cumber- 
land—distant in a direct line little more than a dozen miles. 
Every sail that passes can be recognized; behind the lawns is a 
sheltered bay in which vessels frequently anchor for safety ; from 
the shelving nature of the ground the tide rarely recedes so as to 
leave an unsightly waste of sand ; and on some occasions in sum- 
mer tall masts may be seen all but interlaced with the towering 
branches of living trees. Timber thrives charmingly, even where 
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over-looking the deep green waters that ripple round its roots; 
and it would be difficult to name a spot where flowers, even of the 
rarest sorts, attain the same size, and possess equal richness of 
that tint and gracefulness of odor. The adjoining estate of 
Cavens, the property of Mr. Oswald of Auchencruive, is equally 
favored in this respect; violets and wild hyacinths spring up in 
myriads, and at the proper season it is impossible to visit either 
spot without recalling the well known passage— 
** Like the sweet south 

Fresh breathing o’er a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odor.” 

Shakspeare, on alluding to the Castle of Macbeth, and the in- 

stincts of the Martlet, says most beautifully— 





*« This Castle has a pleasant seat: the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 

Unto our gentle senses. 

this guest of summer 

The temple hunting Martlet, doth approve 

By his loved mansionry, that the Heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here; no jutty frieze, 

_ Buttress, nor coigne of vintage, but this bird 

” Hath made his pendant bed and procreant cradle. 
Where they most breed and haunt I have observed 
The air is delicate.” 


ee 





But powerful as are the instincts of the swallow tribe, they are 
perhaps surpassed by those of the starling, and it is impossible to 
pay a higher compliment to the climate of the parish of Kirkbeam 
than to say that starlings, though migratory in other places, remain 
stationary at Carvens and Arbigland during the greater part of the 
year, and build in the woods in considerable numbers. The young 
when fledged are highly prized, and bring handsome prices on ac- 
count of their musical and speaking powers. Nor is Arbigland, 
amidst much that charms the eye and gladdens the heart, by the 
happy intermixture of wooded mountain, and matine scenery, al- 
together wanting in classic association. It was here that Paul 
Jones was born, ‘and that Allan Cunningham first saw the fair one 
whom he afterwards married. It was here, too, that the late Dr. 
Edward Milligan grew to man’s estate, studied with all the ardor 
of a Joseph Scaliger, and hewed for himself a path to eminence, 
amidst obstacles as formidable as the compact granite of his na- 
tive Criffel. The father of John Paul was gardener at Arbigland, 
and the present proprietor, D. H. Craik, Esq., when a boy, some- 
times accompanied him in a ramble to the mountains, and when 
tired was carried on the future admiral’s back. Carsethorn, a 
smal] adjoining seaport, forms part of Mr. Craik’s estate, and in 
all probability it was by seeing ships and conversing with cabin 
boys, that the man whose name has been so much renowned, ab- 
jured all thoughts of his father’s trade, and betook himself in the 
inerchant service to a seafaring life. Even when very young he 
exhibited many proofs of decision of character, and of that power 


which a stronger mind exercises over weak ones. His playmates 
18 
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were drilled tothe strictest subordination, taught to maneuvre their 
cock-boats secundum artem, and mimic the turmoil of a naval bat- 
tle, while the future hero stood on some eminence and sonorously 
gave the word of command. All this of course happened many 
years ago, and when Mr. Pinkham visited Arbigland, the cottage 
in which his adopted countryman was born, was roofless and a 
ruin—a spectacle which affected him even to tears. Having made 
a drawing of it, he withdrew slowly, and not without casting many 
a wishful look behind, until at length some undefinable feeling 
shaped itself into a determination to repair, if permitted, at his 
own expense, a ruin so interesting. Still there were many difficul- 
ties in the way. Of the proprietor he knew nothing, and durst 
not introduce himself, andeven had he been bold enough to do so, 
he considered it the reverse of probable that Mr. Craik would lis- 
ten favorably to the singular request of a weather-beaten stranger. 
Under these impressions he prosecuted his journey, visited the 
land of Burns, Glasgow, Greenock, Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine, 
and the western Highlands, and was in good hopes all the while 
that the romantic wish he had formed would in the end wear off. 
From Stirling he embarked in a steamer for Edinburg, and found 
much to admire in ‘‘ the City of Palaces.’’ But as his time was 
limited he again bent his steps southward, and threaded, as was 
his custom, in pedestrian guise, the classic vales of the Tweed and 
the Yarrow. With Melrose and Dryburg he was greatly delight- 
ed; while, on the other hand, he experienced the keenest disap- 
pointment when he discovered that the waving broom of Cowden- 
knows, which his imagination had painted so long and yellow, 
exists only in ballad history, and has long been displaced by fertile 
crops of wheat, oats, and barley. Arrived at Abbottsford, he ad- 
dressed a note to its illustrious owner, who was then in very deli- 
cate health, intimated his profession, his object in wandering so 
far from home, and requested an interview ‘“‘ were it only for a 
minute.” But kind and indulgent as Sir Walter was, he found it 
necessary to deny the boon craved—a refusal which preyed on 
Pinkham’s spirits, and to which he often reverted in terms ap- 
proaching to bitterness and anger. In this we considered him 
somewhat unreasonable ; it is true he had travelled far, and might 
- be pardoned in craving a passing glance of the most illustrious 
man of his day ; but thousands on thousands have cherished simi- 
lar feelings, and literary enthusiasm seems to have blinded my 
friend from the fact that public curiosity is one of the heaviest 
penalties that attaches to greatness. Of the Ettrick Shepherd he 
had often heard, and was well acquainted with his poetical works; 
but before he reached Altrive Lake the day was so far spent that 
he requested a knot of persons he overtook on the road, to direct 
him to some cabaret where he might lodge for the night. But 
there was no such place at hand excepting one, previously en- 
gaged; as and he was too modest to intrude on Mr. Hogg at such 
an hour, he entered a small plantation, selected the driest spot he 
could find, hoisted and laid flat his umbrella as a protection of his 
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head, and stretched himself at rest with the greatest sang froid— 
his bed the cold earth, and his curtains a leafy screen and the open 
sky. To ordinary men the consequences of such an experiment 
would have been a terrible cold, asthma, or consumption; but the 
lieutenant is so far from being an ordinary man, that in as far as 
physical strength goes he might have figured as henchman to the 
hardy chieftain of whom Sir Walter Scott tells the following story: 
‘‘ During a winter hunting excursion old Sir Ewen Cameron of 
Lochiel, was overtaken by night, lost his way, and having no cover 
to flee to, was compelled to call a halt and desire his tail to rest as 
they best could till the following morning. Snow covered the 
ground; but as this was nothing in the days of thews and sinews 
of iron, highlander after highlander wrapped themselves in their 
plaids, and slept more soundly on a heathery couch than bilious 
citizens sleep on beds of down. Among the party there happen- 
ed to be a young man, grandson to the chieftain, who, with a view 
that his head might lie higher than his feet, was observed rolling a 
quantity of snow together. But the wrath of Sir Ewen was rous- 
ed by what he conceived to be a system of degenerate luxury. and 
rising from his lair, and kicking the frozen snow-ball from the head 
it supported, he exclaimed, out upen thee, art thou become 80 effe- 
minate as to require a pillow?’ Mr. Pinkham,’ however, escaped 
the snow, and tired as he had been with the fatigues of the day, 
enjoyed the most profound repose until the song of birds, the 
bleating of sheep, and the busy hum of industry avakened him to 
the enjoyment of the scenery of a sweet pastoral valley, arrayed in 
all the matron grace ofautumn. Previously it h«d been too late,and 
now it was too early, to wait upon the shepierd; but it was easy 
to while away the time by strolling as far «8. St. Mary’s Loch—a 
sheet of water, beautiful in itself, which Aas long been married to 
immortal verse in the writings of Scot and Hogg. Ata fitter 
hour Mr. Pinkham met the author of the Queen’s wake, and 
apologized for the unshaven chin, ead general dishabille, by stat- 
ing that he had been in camp and not in quarters, and that camp 
not one of the most comfortabk. Our old friend may have his 
failings, like other men, but ixhospitality is not one of them, and 
again and again he expressed his regret that the stranger had not 
come to him at once, in pace ‘‘o’lying out-bye like the gipsey 
bodies, and wi’ far fewer haps than they cary in their creels.” A 
splendid Scottish breakfast followed, to which the Yarrow lent its 
aid in the shape of trouts caught by the shepherd’s own hand; and 
after much conversation mine host was so much pleased with his 
guest that he gave him a lengthened convoy and the benefit of a 
half hour’s crack on a sunny knowe overlooking the Loch of the 
Lowes, and its sister St. Mary’s. These, and other facts, I learnt 
from my friend when he arrived in Dumfries; and now the great 
thing was to put matters in train for the execution of the romantic 
project he had formed. An introduction to Mr. Craik was imme- 
diately procured ; and twice he had the misfortune to miss the pro- 
per opportunity of presenting it personally. But his enthusiasm, 
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s0 far from being damped, rose with the occasion ; and though he 
himself thought the scheme romantic, and had hoped that length- 
ened travel would banish the impression, he candidly confessed 
that ithad deepened every foot he trode. On the third occasion, 
he saw the proprietor of Arbigland, was favorably received, and 
constrained to pass the day under his roof. From the first that 
gentleman had determined to grant the sailor’s request; but the 
conversation for a long time ran on Paul Jones, America, and 
many other subjects, and the poor lieutenant was beginning to des- 
pair, when, as by accident, allusion was made as to the nature of 
his errand. Mr. Craik at once said that he was welcome to do 
what he pleased with the cottage, and but rarely have words more 
welcome and encouraging fallen upon mortal ear. 

Mr. Pinkham was quite overjoyed, returned to town a happy 
man, and next morning deposited with the writer twenty-five sove- 
reigns to he employed in repairing the cot in which Paul Jones 
was born, so as to render it habitable. This, considering the mode 
in which he travelled, and the economy he found it necessary to 
practise, was unquestionably a great stretch of generosity—to say 
nothing of the hundred and odd Scottish miles he had travelled out 
of his way to give, if possible, a palpable form to his enthusiasm- 
As the season was then far advanced operations were delayed until 
the following spring, when estimates were received, and the house 
repaired in the most tasteful manner. And itis due to Mr. Craik 
to say that he ky no means squared the expenditures by the sum 
received, but on ‘he contrary gave freely from his own purse. The 
site of the cottage is a glade in a thriving wood on the shores of 
Solway, with a gree» in front, fancifully railed in, and tastefully 
ornamented with evergreens, flowers and flowering shrubs. In- 
side and out it is a trim ottage which may vie with similar build- 
ings in England, and as tre walls are whitened annually with the 
finest lime, it is become a strt of landmark to nearly every sail that 
enters the Solway. The wow of a fisherman who died under 
highly distressing circumstance:, and who owes much to the hu- 
manity of Mr. Craik, tenants‘it Innt free, and will probably close 
her eyes under its honored roof; and as this fact is generally 


known, almost every tar, in passing ‘he spot, doffs his bonnet in 
token of gratitude, and says ‘‘God Wess the kind Lieutenant 
Pinkham.” 
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THE LITTLE GREEN BOAT OF FORT GRATIOT. 
[ LAKE HURON. ] 


Oh hie thee on, my little boat, 
O’er yonder bright blue sea; 

Since thou hast borne beyond my sight 
All that is dear to me. 

Thou ’rt fair upon the mirror’d lake, 
Gliding in pride along, 

Leaving behind thy rippling wake, 


And sound of the boatmen’s song. 


And, as thy fading form is view’d, 


Fond memory seeks the past— 





How painful now the solitude 
O’er my existence cast. 
But blessings on thee, little boat, 
Blue sky, and placid sea; 
Fair breeze befriend thee, when afloat, 


No tempest trouble thee. 


Glide on, glide on, with rapid oar, 
Back to the far, far west, 

And moor thee on our sunny shore, 
A season there to rest; 

And I will greet thy graceful form, 
When seen on yonder sea, 

For thou art pledged to bring again, 
All that is dear to me. 


MARY. 
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FOREIGN SELECTIONS. 


THE NATIVE SOLDIER OF BENGAL. 


The native infantry of the Bengal Presidency consist at pre- 
sent of 74 regiments, each of 640 privates, or 680 rank and file, 
making a total, when complete, of 50,320 bayonets. The country 
from which these men are recruited, extends from the eastern 
border of Behar to Rohilcund, the territory of Oude, however, 
supplying a large portion. In person they are robust, and when 
seen in their own dress and untrammelled by the miserable garb 
supplied to them by their masters, most of them offer to the eye, 
and the flank companies in an especial degree, fine specimens of 
the human form. The fatigue they are capable of undergoing is 
very great. A disadvantage, on the other hand, to which the 
Hindoo soldiers are liable, is found in the prejudice which requires 
that he should eat alone, and in the consequent necessity for each 
man having separate cooking utensils. The facility of supplying 
his moderate wants in part compensates for the inconvenience: 
grain, chiefly wheat, or when this is not procurable, rice, with a 
draught of water, constitutes his single daily meal. Again, he is 
precluded by his religion from cooking on board ship, and he can- 
not, with the exception of a few general service regiments, be 
forced to embark; but that this has never prevented volunteers 
coming forward in numbers, when required, is abundantly testified 
by the expeditions to Egypt, Java, Ceylon, and by the frequent 
detachments to the coast. Under any circumstances he may eat 
parched dry grain and sweetmeats, of which he is as fond asa 
child; and when at the siege of Delhi, the men were unable to 
quit the walls foran instant, they subsisted on these, served out to 
them by order of Colonel Ochterlony—a measure, as he reported, 
attended with the best effects. The monthly pay and batta of a 
Bengal sepoy amount to seven sonnat rupees, of which five anda 
half annas are paid to the barbers, washermen and sweeper of his 
company; the remainder six rupees ten and a half annas is the 
net receipt, or where the sicca rupee is current, six rupees, five 
annas and ten pie, which, calculated at two shillings, make about 
twelve shillings and eightpence per month. He receivesa woollen 
coat and trousers every two years, and in marching the expense of 
carriage is defrayed by an extra allowance of one and a half rupee, 
and a low tent of four pieces is furnished to each company. Out 
of the above amount of pay the sepoy provides his own lodgings 
and food, his own undress, and his light uniform for hot weather, 
( worn more than half a year,) his great coat, knapsack, cap, stock, 
shoes and gaiters; and after all this he contrives to make a remit- 
tance to his family. The name of Lake is not now so frequently 
heard as formerly, for most of his contemporaries are disappearing ; 
but afew years ago, it was ‘‘ familiar in their mouths as household 
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words,”’ for he knew how, not less by kindness of manner than by 
straight-forward confidence in his troops, to gain all hearts. The 
men having at the battle of Delhi been hastily summoned to their 
arms while cooking, he took an opportunity a day or two after- 
wards, when they had entered the city, of riding among them, and 
saying as he gave them asmall donation, ‘“ I spoiled your breakfast 
my children, (for so he called them) the other morning; as you 
have behaved so well, here is something to buy you another.” 
These few kind words were longer remembered than an act of sub- 
stantial benefit would perhaps have been. ‘The chivalrous Mar- 
quis of Hastings was-a kind, a considerate friend of the native 
army, as might have been expected from his character; and he 
too knew how to flatter their self-esteem. When he took the field 
against the Mahrattas, a report reached some of the staff that assas- 
sins had been hired by those powers for his destruction, and as they 
feared that such might possibly gain admittance to his tent at night, 
through the negligence, or perhaps the treachery, of his native 
guard, patroles of Europeans were established round it. These 
were heard by the Marquis, and on learning the cause he directed 
them to be discontinued, and assembling the native company on 
duty as his guard, he told them that he had done so, adding that 
his trust in them was implicit, and that nowhere could he consider 
himself safer than with them around him. His lordship might, and 
probably did, after this retire to rest with a firm conviction that not 
of the little band alone to whom he had addressed himself, but of 
their brethren at large, devoted would be the hearts and watchful 
the eyes over his safety. The following are the principal of the 
points more immediately depending on government in which the 
condition of the native army has been deteriorating. 1. Decrease 
of pay, for it has virtually greatly decreased.—2. Increase of duty, 
to an enormous and paralysing extent.—3. Decrease of considera- 
tion, and station in society.—4. Want in general of kindness, fa- 
vour and notice from the governing power. 

‘Treat them with kindness and consideration,” says an eminent 
officer, ‘flatter their feelings, and you may command their lives.” 
Ever to accuse of personal want of courage men whose deeds are 
second only in the pages of Indian history to those of British sol- 
diers, is the mere fulness of folly; but that they will only be excit-- 
ed to serve with energy by good treatment from their masters, and 
by love for their officers, is most true, and it is a fact which merits 
the most serious attention. When employed with British soldiers, 
the two are sure to become great friends ; the latter invariably speak 
well of the sepoy, by whom they are in return admired for their 
daring valor and other excellent qualities. It is pleasant to see 
the ranks intermingling on a march, and to hear the native, when 
the sun grows hot, begging to be allowed to carry the musket of 
his way-worn European comrade. 

In quarters, the Bengal soldier is universally allowed to be in a 
remarkable degree quict and orderly, and easily managed. His 
principal amusement consists, or rather did consist, in the manly 
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games which set up and supple the frame: to men harassed with 
duty the gymnasium is no longer attractive and the practice is fall- 
ing into disuse. The highest situation to which the sepoy of Ben- 
gal can aspire, is that of native officer, a rank merely titular, and 
attended with no power or responsibility whatever. It is, how- 
ever, a desirable institution, as holding out something, however 
small, to the view, and affording to some veterans, a quiet, if not 
very dignified resting-place between the labors of the ranks and 
ultimate retirement of their homes. If, however, our policy re- 
quires that all the real superintendence of our military power should 
be vested in English hands, some compensation in honorary dis- 
tinctions might be made to these men: if their rank is nominal and 
their pay small, (the highest grade only receives sixty-seven son- 
nat rupees, about 6/. 8s. per month,) all the means on this very ac- 
count, which are desirable to raise the spirits of the soldier, become 
here peculiarly so, and all the arguments in their favor apply with 
ten-fold force. Two inducements are to good conduct:—the 
hope of reward or distinction, and the fear of punishment. In the 
British army the stimulus of the former to any of the lower grades 
has been hitherto almost wholly denied. To no private soldier, or 
officer under the rank of field officer, is any distinction or order of 
merit open, however great may be his services, and this anomaly 
has both called forth the eloquent remark of the latest and most 
gifted historian of that army’s deeds; and appears to be causing 
at length considerable dissatisfaction at home. 

The territory now protected by the Bengal army extends from 
Arracan to the Sutleej, and from the Nerbudda to the Himalaya. 
The exact number of inhabitants contained in this country it 
would be difficult to ascertain, but when it is recollected that five- 
and-twenty years ago, Bengal, Behar, and Orissa alone were com- 
puted at thirty millions, and when the density of the population is 
also considered in the central and northwestern provinces, it will 
seem probable that the joint number of sepoys and European 
troops bears a smaller proportion to the many millions of natives 
than does the military establishment of any other country to the 
number of its inhabitants, the United States of North America 
alone excepted. The present peace establishment of native infan- 
try amounts, as we have seen, when complete, (which many of the 
regiments are not) to fifty thousand bayonets, but peace is in India 
a mere name; within these extensive limits local interruptions of 
the general tranquillity from time to time occur, the suppression 
of which is often a harrassing, and always a thankless duty: even 
when an officer is killed his comrades perceive by the gazette that 
he is considered ‘deceased,’ not killed in action. It may suffice 
to observe that the minds of the sepoys are acutely sensible to the 
condition of their officers, and that any thing which tends to lower 
that condition, or lessen them in the eyes of their men, thereby so 
much lessens and lowers their means of efficiency towards the 
state.—East India United Service Gazette. 
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Cou. Rocurort’s IMPROVEMENT IN FIELD GUN CARRIAGES, etc.— 
Our readers will remember an article of some length that appeared 
lately in our columns upon the subject of an improvement in field 
gun carriages, by the substitution of iron for wood, proposed by 
Lieutenant Colonel! William Henry Rochfort, formerly of the E. 1. 
artillery service, but late and last of that of H. M. F. M. of Por- 
tugal. Since then we have ourselves seen both the plans and 
model, and in these days of economy and retrenchment, we de- 
sire seriously to call the attention of the Board of Ordnance to 
this self evident amelioration. We observe also, that in addition 
to the improvements set forth by Lieutenant Colonel William 
Henry Rochfort, in our journal of the 2lst February, the model 
which we have had under inspection presents a material alteration 
for the better as regards the trail handspike. This cumbrous and 
mouvement article as at present adapted, has to be shipped and un- 
shipped every time the gun limbers up for changing position, or 
goes into or out of action, by which means considerable time is 
lost. 

In the model before us, we notice that this is remedied by the 
substitution of a forceps iron branch terminating in a socket and 
staff, the traverse bolt of the trail-plates forming the axis of its 
motion, and the simple action of the hand up or down serving to 
bring it into position for action or for movement. We have had 
submitted to us several other improvements suggested by Colonel 
Rochfort for the ordnance and naval departments, amongst which 
we ‘cannot but notice the great advantage that would result to our 
rocket service from the adoption of his ingenious but simple me- 
thod for giving a more effectual and correct direction to the rocket, 
by the neutralization, in a great measure, of the power or effect 
of the wind upon the rocket staff whilst im transitu. 

We have also seen the model of an instrument for naval pur- 
poses, of this officer’s invention, and termed a Marine Odometer, 
which attracted our attention by reason of its simplicity and utility. 
Hitherto compasses and parallel rulers have been the instruments 
by which a ship’s course has been laid down at sea, or her bear- 
ings from the boundward port or other headland been determined. 
From the distance in sea charts generally, over which the parallel 
rulers have to travel, occasional inaccuracy besides delay must 
occur, especially when the weather is so boisterous as to render 
the ship unsteady. By the use of the ‘“‘ Marine Odometer’’ or 
‘¢ Course Measurer,”’ all these difficulties are at once removed, and 
the operation being both quick and conclusive, as the instrument 
is simple, and (as we should think ) of little cost, we doubt no- 
that it will meet with due attention and encouragement. To mert 
chant navigators it will be invaluable. This instrument consists 
of a compass card with a transparent moveable centre, to which is 
attached an arm about fifteen or eighteen inches Jong, with a cir- 
cular joint in the middle for folding or portability. This centre 
being applied to the spot of ship’s station, and the moveable arm 
being placed upon the boundward port or other headland, will give 
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the ship’s exact bearing to a degree, or that of the port or head- 


land. Upon days of dead reckoning only, where no observation 
can be had, this instrument will be of greatest utility. By the ap- 
plication of the transparent centre to the ship’s position of the day 
before, and the opposite point of compass to course steered ap- 
plied to course, the chart’s true northing will be obtained. The 
moveable arm being laid along the point of compass found by 
dead reckoning to be the course steered, will at once show and 
lay down such course, and the distance run being marked off, will 
give the ship’s true position. If charts were constructed upon 
one general scale, and the arm above named graduated to a scale 
of miles accordingly, there would be no occasion to use compasses 
for marking the distance run. Again, on days of observation, a 
comparison between the ship’s station by observation and that by 
Odometer, will give the leeway. 

We have no hesitation in giving our warm and decided appro- 
bation to this simple contrivance, and in this we are encouraged 
and borne out by the opinion of several naval men of high rank 
and real science.—United Service Gazette. 








From the London Foreign Quarterly Review. 


Réponse de Lucien Bonaparte, Prince de Canino, aux Memoires 
de Général Lamarque. Londres, 1835. Svo. 


The author of this pamphlet has no common claim to our atten- 
tion, for he was a kindred spirit and a participator by nature in the 
deeds and resolves of that gigantic mind, whose unfinished de- 
signs are like the Torsi of antiquity, glorious fragments of imper- 
fect thought; not merely defying imitators, but proclaiming also 
that even the soul that conceived and the hand that wrought could 
never have brought them to a full completion. If, however, 
amongst all his contemporary minds there was one that could duly 
appreciate the schemes of Napoleon, it was, unquestionably he 
who, 


* Faithful found 

Among the faithless, faithful only he,” 
stood nearest by his side in the hour of every political peril, and, 
with a fraternal love, wonderful beyond the love of woman, when 
the shield of the mighty was thrown away, strove to veil him with 
the mantle of eloquence—defying danger to estrange, as before he 
had defied the splendors of ambition to tempt his resolution.— 
Lucien Bonaparte declares himself a convert to the pure patriotic 
spirit of his brother : and though remembered affections may have 
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warped his judgment, and death have sanctified even the errors of 
the living, he is undoubtedly entitled to our best attention, the 
more that his language is calm and his enthusiasm settled and sin- 
cere. It is not merely to exonerate himself that he writes, but to 
vindicate the “ immortal man’”’ of his race from the criticisms of 
Lamarque, and the charges of a host of detractors. 

General Lamarque has stated that Napoleon, imagining that he 
could govern the Jacobins only by the éclat of victory, feared them 
when he was vanquished ; and by abandoning his army to show 
himself at Paris, threw himself, unarmed, at the disposition of the 
Chamber, who otherwise durst not attack his power. Lucien, who 
held the same opinion at the time, confesses he has changed it en- 
tirely, and feels that Napoleon sacrificed himself and his family 
to the interests of France. ‘‘Had the Chambers,” he observes, 
rallied round the ship of state and called out the levée en masse, 
durst foreigners have marched upon Paris?’ We know not what 
the foreigners might or durst have done, but would the levée have 
come when he called for them? Were not the people wearied of 
war itself? and had they been more than passive spectators of even 
the marvels of the campaign of 1814? Did they not share in the 
panic of that tremendous defeat, where the veterans of the impe- 
rial guard itself, mixed in one dense mass of hopeless confusion with 
their comrades for a night and a day, left the fatal field without a 
vestige of discipline—without even a thought of energy, though 
wholly unmolested and unpursued by the fatigued Prussians and 
still more exhausted English. This was clearly the consideration 
most material, but the one overlooked by Napoleon; wilfully, in 
all probability, like the mistaking the Prussians for Grouchy ; and. 
on the same principle, namely, that the fact was fatal, but that 
ignorance of it might perchance retrieve the fortunes of the day. * 
His throne, he felt, was undermined by the public opinion; and 
with such an army, so dispirited, and such a nation, so panic 
struck, every case was helpless—every course liabie to similar ob- 
jections. 

In vindicating Fouché from the charge made by General Lamar- 
que, we are presented with some singular instances of that system 
of political and diplomatic maneuvring by means of spies and 
secret agents, which is the favorite tactique of France and all its 
rulers, even at the present day, for England at this moment is over- 
run with them. They are welcome, however, for all that they can do, 
and are not always, we believe, faithful to their trust. This diplomatic 
souterraine, intended, in the case we speak of, to detach Austria 
from the alliance; or at least jeter de Uindecision dans la marche 
de nos ennemis, did not, however, avail the falling chief. He fell, 
‘“‘not from conspiracy or individual efforts, but from an universal 
blindness,” according to M. Lucien. Our own great poet saw the 
matter differently when he said, 

** By gazing on thyself stone-blind 
Thou thought’st the rest to sce.” 
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The truth is, that France, however devoted to a leader that daz- 
zled her by unequalled military glories, is ever since the revolu- 
tion, essentially republican ; and the fixity of a monarchical govern- 
ment is hostile to her versatile and restless energy. ‘‘ The usurp- 
ing Chambers rose against Napoleon at the voice of the friend of 
Washington, whose intentions were always right, but whose in- 
fluence was fatal.’”’ The remarks of M. Lucien on Lafayette’s 
scheme are just. The state of 1815 was not that of 1789; the 
two systems, therefore, could not be the same. On this side the 
water we can better appreciate than our neighbors the general 
character of Lafayette and his course. He had the moderation of 
Washington without his wisdom; his simplicity but not his strength ; 
his amiabdility disjoined from his activity and foresight. He was, 
therefore, always respected—and always forgotten. 

The defence of Lucien himself against the charge of being ac- 
tuated by sinister ambition in counselling the abdication, is sufli- 
ciently refuted by the fact that he never did counsel the abdica- 
tion. His defence is not only clear and eloquent, but lets us into 
the motives of his former conduct on which we were not fully in- 
formed before. We are glad, also, to have the opinion of the 
Prince of Canino in favor of the English constitution, and agree 
with him that a monarchie a l Anglaise in France, with due modi- 
fications, of course, ‘‘ might modify, by the mere force of example, 
the absolute monarchies of the continent.” But the loudest ad- 
mirers of Napoleon, who are also the loudest declaimers against a 
hereditary peerage, may learn his own sentiments and his brother’s 
(a Frenchman and a republican,) from this work. He shows that 
the democratic principle, even in America, tends towards privi- 
leges which none can doubt, we take on ourselves to affirm, who 
have seen, even in the ball-room of Washington, the élite of the 
republicans confining themselves to themselves ; and know that the 
epithet of honorable is coveted and retained jealously, as the aris- 
tocratic distinction amongst these stern democrats, by the de- 
scendants of her employes. ,Mankind always will aspire; and 
the question, therefore, lies between the aristocracy of wealth, or 
of talent, and that of blood and birth. But while the last is a 
breakwater between the crown and the people, the elective peer- 
age is, in fact, but a tool of the crown, if that is entrusted with 
their elevation; or, worse, of the mob, if the choice is to rest 
with them. The ambition of rank is but a pander to the passions 
of those who can confer it; and their pride is a gilded meanness 
that in such cases stoops to lick the dust. Is the hereditary peer- 
age of England such an outwork of despotism as the elective 
peerage for life of Turkey and the east! Which are most inde- 
pendent of the sovereign’s favor, the elected pasha of talent, or the 
hereditary boyar? The peerage of talent, is a sounding name, 





* We have been told by officers of the imperial guard, that when they saw 
their emperor did not accompany the final charge at Waterloo, they knew it 
was made without even a hope of success on his part, but ordered simply to 
disable the English. 
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but it is soon confined to the one talent—of intrigue. The heri- 
ditary peer is born to his station, and accustomed to certain privi- 
leges, knows how to defend them. He does not possess the talents 
that raised his ancestor, nor is it necessary he should, for a peerage 
all of uncommon talent would be dangerous to any monarchy; if 
danger ever exists, it is in an elective state, and is only counter- 
acted by the servile devotion of its members to the hand that gave 
and can take away. The former, or hereditary peerage, merely 
swamps popular talent when it becomes formidable to the nation ; 
and O’Connell, raised to the House of Peers, would be separated 
by that barrier from the people in a certain degree, like many of 
his predecessors, from Pulteney and Pitt to Brougham. The elec- 
tive peerage, if it raises and distinguishes talent, oniy renders it 
more the devoted servant of the crown. 

We need not dwell on the pamphlet of M. Lucien, because its 
interests will have brought it into every reader's hands. But we 
cannot feel the writer’s surprise that his family should be excluded 
from France. It is a charmed name, and the present race have 
not forgotten the past. Nor is Louis Philippe disposed to imitate 
Diocletian. Can M. Lucien have forgotten the intrigues set on 
foot when Joseph Bonaparte was in England? The citizen of the 
first and last of republics—a member of the wisest nation of the 
world, was disposed to sacrifice the priviieges of American privacy 
to take upon himself the drudgery of an European throne! How 
active, too, were his followers—amongst them the imperialists of 
Napoleon, the republicans of the Consulate, the Empire, and the 
Three Days! and even some of the royalists of Louis Philippe in 
England did not disdain to take the money and the cause of the 
Count de Survilliers in hand. Could M. Lucien be ignorant of 
this? or could he, knowing it, wonder that the present ruler, like 
Count Joseph himself, 

“ A prison with a throne preferred, 
To liberty without ?” 
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Of the Officers of the Third Regiment of Artillery. 























Co,} Rank. Names, Post or Station. Remarks. 
Colonel | W.K. Armistead, | Fort Monroe, -j{ Bt. Br. Gen. On leave of ab- 
sence till Ist Nov’r, 1835. 
Lt. Col.| Jas. Bankhead, - Do. - | Com’g regiment and post. 
Major |S. Churchill, -| Fort Sullivan, -| Present. Com’g post. 
Adj’t | H. Garner, -| Fort Monroe, - | On leave till 6 Nov’r, 1835. 
A. | Captain} Thomas Childs, - | Fort Sullivan, -/| Present. Com’g company. 
Ist Lt. | Geo. S. Greene, - Do. - | On leave till 9 Nov’r, 1835. 
2d Lt. | N.B. Buford, - Do. - | On leave till 31 Dee’r, 1835. 
2d Lt. | R. W. Lee, - Do. -| Present. A.C.S. 
Bt. 2dlt.| R. R. Mudge, - Do. - | Present. 
B. | Captain; U.S. Fraser, - | Camp Yazatto, Fl. | Present. Com’g company. 
Ist Lt. | W. B. Davidson, Do. - | Adj. Gen’s office, Washington. 
Ist Lt. | John L’Engle, = - Do. -| A. Q. M. at St. Augustine. 
2d Lt. | Edwin Rose, - Do. - | On topographical duty. 
( Vacant. ) 
Bt.2dlt.|C. A. Fuller, = - Do. - | On topographical duty. 
C. | Captain | C. M. Thruston, - | Fort King, Fl. - | On leave of absenee. 
Ist Lt. | W.S. Newton, - Do. - | On ordnance duty. 
Ist Lt. | W.S. Maitland, Do. - | Present. Com’g company. 
2d Lt. | Geo. Fetterman, - Do. - | On topographical duty. 
2d Lt. | A.E. Church, - Do. -| At Military Academy. 
D. | Captain | Felix Ansart, - | Fort Constitution, | Bt. Maj. Com’g post & comp’y. 
Ist Lt. | J. W. Harris, - Do. - | On duty in C. G. S. Departm’t. 
Removing Indians. 
Ist Lt. | Robt. Anderson, - Do. - | On duty at Military Academy. 
2d Lt. | Francis Vinton, - Do. - | Present. 
2d Lt. | William Wall, - Do. -| Present. A.C. S. 
E. |Captain| Elijah Lyon, -j| Fort Monroe, -/ Present. 
Ist Lt. | 8. Rin gold, = - Do. - | Bt. Capt. on ordnance duty. 
IstLt. | D.H. Vinton, - Do. - | Act’g Adj. of the reg’t & post. 
2d Lt. | E. B. White, - Do. - | On topographical duty. 
2d Lt. | J.H. Simpson, - Do. - | On leave of absence. 
Bt.2dlt.! W.S. Brown, - Do. - | On leave till 15 Oct’r, 1835, 
F. {Captain | W.L. McClintock, Fort Preble, - | Bt. Maj. Com’g comp’y & post. 
Ist Lt. | John R. Vinton, - Do. - | Bt. May. A.C.S. & A.A.Q.M. 
Ist Lt. | Z. J. D. Kinsley, Do. , *- | Military Academy. 
2d Lt. | W. R. McKee, - Do. - | Engineer duty. 
2d Lt. | J. A. Smith, - Do. Military Academy. 
G. |Captain| M. P. Lomax, -| Fort Wolcott, -| Bt. Maj. Act’g Maj. 3d art’y. 
Ist Lt. | R. D. A. Wade, - Do. -| Present. A.C.S. 
Ist Lt. | F. N. Barbarin, - Do. On ordnance duty. 
2d Lt. | D.S. Herring, - Do. - | Present. 
2a Lt. | John Child, - Do. - | On leaye till 31 Dee’r, 1835. 
Bt.2dlt.| J. A. Thomas, - Do. -| Military Academy. 
H. |Captain| #2neas Mackay, | Cp.Ouithcockauche; A. Q. M., Philadelphia. 
Ist Lt. | Martin Burke, - Do. - | On ordnance duty. 
Ist Lt. {| Campb. Graham, Do. - | Present. Com’g company. 
2d Lt. | Rob’t E. Temple, Do. - | Ass’t in A. G’s office, N. York. 
2d Lt. | Benjamin Poole, - Do. On top. duty, Detroit, M. T. 
Bt.2dlt.| John H. Allen, - Do. - | Present. 
J. | Captain} T. W. Lendrum, | Cp. Wetumkey ,FL) Present. 
Ist Lt. | R. B. Lee, - Do. - | Underorders to join his comp’y 
Ist Lt. | R. P. Parrott, Do. On ordnance duty. 
2d Lt. | Geo. H. Talcott, Do. Present. 
2dLt. | E. D. Keyes, - | Do. In A. G’s office, New York 
Bt. 2dlt.| M.S. Miller, - | Do Present. 
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A Military Temperance Society was formed on the 14th of July, by the offi- 
cers and soldiers of the second artillery, stationed at Oglethorpe Barracks, Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, and already numbers thirty-two members out of the forty-two 
persons of which the garrison is composed. All the effects that could be wished 
from the establishment of such a society have been realized. 

The officers of the abovementioned society are— 


Captain C.S. MERCHANT, President. 
Doctor L.A. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 
Sergeants WARD, 
HODSON, and Directors. 
KNICKERBOCKER, 


eee 


A communication having been addressed by the Mayor of New Orleans, on 
the 5th September, to Colonel D. E. Twiggs, commanding the fourth regiment 
of infantry, temporarily stationed at the Bay of St. Louis, requesting the pre- 
sence of his troops, to co-operate, if necessary, in the suppression of riots, 
Colonel Twiggs immediately embarked with his command on board a steam- 
boat, and reached New Orleans at 11 A. M. the next day. There being no 
actual necessity for the presence of the troops, and as the yellow fever had 
made its appearance in the city, Colonel Twiggs would return to the Bay of 
St. Louis in a few days, to remain during the sickly season. 





Warrants, bearing date the 3d July, 1835, have been granted to those mid- 
shipmen who were passed at the last examination in Baltimore. 





The Commissioners of the Navy left Washington on Tuesday afternoon, 
September 22d, on their annual tour of inspection of the Navy Yards at Phila- 
delphia, New York, Boston, and Portsmouth. 





Commodore Hull has surrendered the command of the Navy Yard at Wash- 
ington to Captain Gallagher, and will leave the city in a day or two. Capt. G. 
will act as commandant until a successor is appointed. 

It is rumored that Commodore Patterson, whose arrival from the Mediterra- 
nean may be shortly looked for, will be appointed to the command of the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard. 

We understand that Captain W. Chauncey has requested to be relieved from 
the command of the Navy Yard at Pensacola, and a successor will probably be 
designated in a day or two. We have heard Captain Bolton named as likely to 
be assigned to that station. 





Major General Macomb, accompanied by Major Van Buren, one of his aids- 
de-camp, arrived at Cincinnati on the 13th September, on his way to Detroit. 
He is now probably on his return to Washington, by the way of New York. 
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Colonel Linnard, a notice of whose death will be found under our obituary 
head, was an active and enterprising officer of light infantry during a part of 
the revolutionary war; and while the British force occupied Philadelphia, was 
employed by his military superiors on the most hazardous and confidential ser- 
vice. 

He re-entered the army in 1802, at the urgent request of the late Gen. Dear- 
born, then Secretary of War, as military agent—a situation analogous to that 
of deputy quartermaster general ; and, under various titles, continued to per- 
form the duties of that office, at Philadelphia, for a period of thirty years, with 
a zeal, industry and integrity, that deserved and obtained for him the approba- 
tion of his government and the confidence of the army. Nearly worn out by 
his arduous services, be was permitted by the present Secretary of War to retire 
from the bustle of the world, and spend the three last years of his life with his 
family—an indulgence which he richly merited ; and which was as honorable 
to him who granted as to him who enjoyed it. 





The cholera has re-appeared at Fort Armstrong, on Rock island, near the 
mouth of the Rock river. Up to the 17th August there had been sixty-eight 
cases in all—several of them mild, but a majority of them very severe; five 
deaths had occurred, three of which were new recruits, and two old soldiers. 
So violent were the attacks, and so rapidly were the victims hurried off, that 
the commanding officer deemed it prudent to evacuate the post temporarily ; 
the greater part of the troops were therefore marched several miles west of the 
Mississippi, and encamped. The quarters had been stripped of bunks and other 
fixtures, well white-washed, and a strict police established in the fort inside 
and out, and it was hoped that the troops might return with safety in two or 
three weeks. 





We publish below two resolutions adopted by the Board of Managers of the 
Washington National Monument Society, which, we understand, the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy, with their usual courtesy, have agreed 
to transmit to the paymasters and pursers for the purpose mentioned in the reso- 
lution. This society, recently established in Washington, for the most worthy 
and patriotic object, is, we are happy to learn, proceeding rapidly and success- 
fully in the noble undertaking in which it has embarked. Agents have been 
appointed in several of the States, and it is expected, that in a short time, col- 
lections will be made throughout the whole country for the great monument 
to be erected in the Metropolis of the nation to the memory of the father of his 
country. We have no doubt of its complete success, and believe that the so- 
ciety is not too sanguine in its expectations, in proposing to commence the 
work in eight or nine months. We are sure that the officers, soldiers and sea- 
men, of the army and navy of the United States, will not be backward in con- 
tributing their mite to so worthy and patriotic an object as that of honoring the 
memory of the illustrious WASHINGTON. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL MONUMENT SOCIETY. 
Board of Managers of the Washington National Monument Society : 
In Session, September 16, 1835. 

Resolved, That the Paymasters of the army and Pursers of the navy be re- 
spectfully requested to obtain contributions for the monument to be erected, at 
the Seat of the Federal Government, to the memory of WasHiNnGTon, among 
the officers, soldiers and seamen, in the service of the United States; and to 
transmit the same to the treasurer of the society. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy be re- 
spectfully requested, so far to sanction the object of the above resolution, as to 
transmit a copy thereof to the paymasters and pursers respectively. 

GEO. WATTERSTON, Secretary. 

Norr.—The treasurer of the society is Samurt H. Smiru, of Washington ; 
and the contribution by each individual is not to exceed one dollar. 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Military and Naval Magazine. 
THE ARMY. 


The appeal of “* Truth,” in the August number of the Magazine, meets with 
my cordial approbation, for one. The truth is, there 7s too much apathy in our 
army ; too little devotion to the service ; and the explanation lies in a nutshell. 
There are too many officers absent from the regiments; but there is a certain 
set always so: this, of itself, no matter from what it proceeds, is enough to 
make us a divided body, and to destroy all feelings of unanimity, confidence, 
mutual support for the best objects, esprit de corps. These officers seek eter- 
nally to be absent; on furlough, on detached duty of any and all kinds: this 
passion, which grows habitual, springs from various selfish, and, sometimes, 
perhaps, unworthy motives: but it is cherished by the facilities offered, under 
a system of misgovernment and favoritism. Those officers who remain at their 
posts, so few in number, besides having all the drudgery to perform, suffer from 
very loneliness; and their hearts are far away amid the scenes of unworthy 
pleasures, which they must, perforce, clothe in imagination with seducing co- 
lors, as they enchain by so potent a spell their comrades, ( in name. ) 

The result is, that instead of a state of mutual improvement, of mutual and 
rational pleasures, and of support under arduous duties—in short, of a content- 
ed and brotherly feeling, which would make the remotest outpost, instead of a 
prison, a comparative paradise, we have the state of things | have described, 
where each is hankering after some separate and selfish object. HOPE. 





POST FUND. 


Mr. Epiror: In the June number of the Magazine, St. Clair has seen fit to 
altempt to answer a piece of mine, which appeared in the April number, rela- 
ting to the subject of the Post Fund. 

For some time | thought that it was useless to answer St. Clair, for I was 
convinced that the erroneous impressions which he meant to convey would be 
apparent to every one acquainted with the subject, and the article itself would 
have an effect directly contrary to what St. Clair desired; but, as St. Clair him- 
self says, the circulation of the Magazine is not exclusively confined to the 
army, and as many “‘ not acquainted with the government of the interior police 
and discipline of our military stations’’ may think that St. Clair’s arguments 
are correci, until contradicted, it is a duty incumbent on some one, to under- 
take the easy task of proving erroneous and groundless his assertions. 

St. Clair asserts, that it is not a fact that the Post Fund arises from the men’s 
rations of flour. As I have aiways contended, and still contend, that it isa fact, 
I should suppose that the best plan would be to let others decide. But, St. Clair 
states that the Post Fund is derived from a tax on the sutler; and to smooth 
over this perceptible erroneous impression, states, ‘the saving of the men’s ra- 
tions of flour has a certain connection with the Post Fund ;”’ but, soon after, 
he says, that a soldier has no right to the saving on his OWN flour ! 

Now, every one at all acquainted with the subject, must know that at any 
time a company cannot consist of more than fifty-five men, and often not more 
than forty-five ; add three officers, ( not more usually present, ) making forty- 
eight, at 12 cents, $5 76 per month. If this were all that formed the Post Fund, 
the mere circumstance of there being a Post School at the post, would take 
more than the fund itself, each month; and, consequently, there would be no 
fund for other purposes. It will be perceived at once, from this fact, that the 
Post Fund is derived from another source than the tax on the sutler; and any 
inquiry into the matter will prove, that the saving on the soldier’s flour is‘that 
source. 

But, St. Clair says, a “soldier has no right to know any thing about his 
saving.”” He says, that if a soldier is allowed eighteen ounces of flour per 
diem, and there is a saving upon it of one-third, the saving should revert to 
Government, and he has no business to know what becomes of it, nor ask the 
question. This assertion is almost too ridiculous to need reply; he might as 
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well say, with the same propriety, that if a soldier is allowed three-quarters of 
a pound of pork per diem, and should eat but one-half pound, the other quarter 
should revert to Government. It has always been a matter of notoriety, that 
a soldier is often obliged to suffer for want of justice done to him; but we never 
before heard, that he had no business to inquire into his rights, nor say a word 
about them! We are happy that men of St. Clair’s views do not constitute a 
majority of the officers of the army; otherwise, wo to the poor soldier, who, 
when he conceived himself aggrieved, would not be permitted to make a fair 
and impartial statement, and endeavor to get redress. 

I have heard somewhere, that when the galled jade would wince, he would 
wring his withers. Now, my firm impression is, that my piece touched St. 
Clair rather too closely ; and to try to save himself, he has endeavored to injure 
the soldier. But truth is mighty and will prevail; and who is right or wrong, 
St. Clair or me, those acquainted with the subject are left to judge. For my 
part, I can safely say with the immortal bard, “ Let the galled jade wince, my 
withers are unwrung.” PIKE. 

N. B.—Before I close this article, I would ask St. Clair this question : Should 
not the saving on officers’ rations of flour revert to Goverument, as well as the 
saving on the soldier’s rations? The officer, every one knows, receives a much 
Jarger allowance of flour than he can consume. The officer ( those who do 
not know it are now informed ) derives a much larger share of the benefits of 
the Post Fund than the men; and, whatever St. Clair’s answer may be, I leave 
it to the public to say, that, if a soldier is obliged to leave his saving as a con- 
tribution to the Post Fund, and has no business to inquire about it, ought not 
the officer who enjoys the Post Fund, to a greater extent than the soldier, be 
placed in the same situation? PIKE. 





THE LATE MAJOR F. W. ARMSTRONG. 


At a meeting of the officers at Fort Coffee, on the 7th August, 1835, Captain 
J. Srvarr was called to the chair, and Lieutenant H. McK avert appointed 
secretary ; when the following proceedings were adopted : 

Inasmuch as it has pleased Almighty God, in his wise providence, to remove 
from among us our much valued and esteemed friend, Major Francis W. Arm- 
STRONG, late superintendent of Indian affairs, and formerly a distinguished offi- 
cer of the army; in whose death society at large has lost a most valuable mem- 
ber, and the officers at Fort Coffee a warm and hospitable friend: therefore, 

Resolved, That we do sincerely sympathize and condole with his amiable 
family in this afflicting bereavement, and deeply deplore their irreparable loss ; 
and that, in bowing to the dispensations of an all-wise and overruling God, in 
this our chastening sorrow, we cannot but mourn his Joss, as an upright man, 
an amiable and polished gentleman, e zealous and sincere friend. 

Resolved, That in commemoration of his worth, and the exalted esteem in 
which he was held by the officers at this post, they will wear crape on the left 
arm for the space of thirty days. 

Resolved, That, as a small testimonial of their regard for the memory of the 
deceased, they respectfully request the gratification of erecting to his memory 
a stone to mark the spot of his interment. 

Resolved, That a copy of these proceedings be handed to his bereaved widow, 
and that one be furnished the different newspapers of Little Rock, the editor of 
the Military and Naval Magazine, and the editor of the National Banner, for 
publication. JOHN STUART, Capt'n 7th Infantry. 

J. P. DAVIS, Lieutenant 7th Infantry. 
WM. HAMMOND, Assistant Surgeon. 
HENRY McKAVETT, Lieut. 7th Inf. 


We, the undersigned, officers of the army, being at the post, do most heartily 
concur in the feelings expressed in the foregoing preamble and resolutions, and 
do sympathize most fully with the officers of the post, in the loss of our mutual 
friend, Major Francis W. Armstrong. 

J. BROWN, Capt’n 6th Reg. U. S. Inf. 
A. MONTGOMERY, Lieut. 7th Inf. 
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MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HEAD QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
Washington, Sept. 15, 1835. 
arg 
No. 65. 


I. A court of inquiry instituted pursuant to general order, No. 49, of this 
year, by the direction of the President of the United States, to examine into 
certain imputations and accusations relative to the conduct of the Rev. Thomas 
Warner, Chaplain of the Military Academy, and Assistant Surgeon Henderson, 
on duty at that institution, assembled at West Point, New York, on*the 31st of 
August, and after duly examining the testimony pronounced the following 
opinion : 

. Opinion of the court in the case of Professor Warner. 

‘* The court find that a report was circulated among the cadets at West Point, 
soon after the decease of the late Cadet Carter, of Assistant Surgeon Hender- 
son’s having neglected him, and of Dr. Carmichael, a member of the board of 
visiters, having said that had the case been properly treated his life might have 
been saved; but there is no reason to believe that Professor Warner had any 
agency in originating that report. 

“It appears in evidence that the Professor left West Point for New York on 
the afternoon of the day on which the funeral ef Cadet Carter took place; and 
that he mentioned the report in the house and to part of the family of Major 
General Scott of the army; and likewise in the office of the Assistant Adju- 
tant General of the Eastern Department, in the presence of four officers of the 
army. 

eT further appears in evidence, that Dr. Carmichael contradicted the report 
so far as his name was concerned with it, and declared that Dr. Henderson’s 
treatment of the case had been surgical throughout; but there is no evidence 
that Professor Warner was apprised of that contradiction until sometime after 
he had repeated the report in Gen. Scott’s house, and in the Adjutant General’s 
office. From the testimony, as well as the deportment of the gentlemen, the 
court might perhaps infer that they entertained hostile feelings towards each 
other, but there is no evidence tending in the slightest degree to show that 
Professor Warner was actuated by such feelings in mentioning the report in 
New York. 

“From a full consideration of all the circumstances of the case, the court 
are of opinion that the conduct of Professor Warner, in having repeated, upon 
mere rumor, reports so injurious to the reputation of a brother officer, was un- 
just and improper ; but inasmuch as Professor Warner, while admitting the im- 
popriety of repeating the report atall, on the authority of mere rumor only, at 
the same time disclaimed all malicious, hostile or unfriendly feelings, and, before 
the commencement of this inquiry, made frank explanations of*his conduct, ex- 
planations,; which the court think ought to have been accepted; no reason is 
perceived for further judicial proceedings.” 


Opinion of the court in the case of Dr. Henderson. 


«It appears that Dr. Henderson saw Cadet Carter in a few minutes after the 
wound was received; that he immediately called in to his aid the professional 
knowledge of Dr. Carmichael; that after using such professional means as 
were deemed proper, Dr. Henderson was occupied for some time on staff duty, 
having;left the patient in the care of hospital steward Vanlieu and several ca- 
dets; that Dr. Henderson again, of his own accord, visited Cadet Carter, after 
a certain lapse of time, varying, according to different witnesses, from two and 
half to three hours; that on the second visit Dr. Carmichael was again called 
in by Dr. Henderson, and certain surgical operations resorted to on consulta- 
tion; and, finally, that one, two, or more medical attendants were with Cadet 
Carter from this time to his death. 
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“ It appears, from Dr. Henderson’s calling in Dr. Carmichael immediately on 
seeing the wound, that he must have been impressed with its seriousness from 
the beginning; and that the encouraging expressions used by him were natu- 
rally drawn from him, while there was as yet possible room for hope, by his 
sympathy with the parties. 

“The court do not consider themselves called upon to investigate the surgi- 
cal treatment of tho case; were they to enter on that subject, they should con- 
sider the opinion of Dr. Carmichael, ‘ that the treatment of Dr. Henderson was 
surgical throughout,’ as conclusive. 

«© And as Dr. Carmichael saw Cadet Carter soon after he received the wound, 
and again in the hospital, the court consider his statement equally conclusive 
as to the reputed neglect of Dr. Henderson, particularly as it isin evidence 
that the general impression about that time among the cadets was, that ‘ all that 
could be effected by the most skilful medical aid was diligently tendered.” 
The court, therefore, perceive no reason for further judicial proceedings in 
the case.” 

II. The proceedings in the foregoing cases have been submitted to the Pre- 
sident, and are approved. 

Ill. The court of inquiry is hereby dissolved. 


By ORDER OF ALEXANDER MAcoms, 
Major General, Commanding in Chief : 
S. COOPER, Assist. ddj’t Gen. 





HEAD QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
ApsuTANT GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
Washington, Sept. 24, 1835. 
ORDER, t 
No. 68. 


The following report from the President of the Court of Inquiry convened 
at West Point by virtue of order No. 49, is published for the information of all 
concerned : 

West Point, Sept. 3, 1835. 

To the Hon. Lewis Cass, 

Secretary of War: 

Srr:—With the concurrence of Colonel Totten and Lieutenat Colonel Crane, 
I delayed organizing the court of inquiry in the case of Professor Warner, in 
order to effect, if possible, an amicable adjustment of the question of difficulty 
between that gentleman and the Superintendent of the Academy; and I have 
now the pleasure to inform you that by the aid of mutual friends of the parties, 
harmony has been restored. Both gentlemen have acted as the best friends of 
the institution would desire; the professor, by offering, in a manner highly 
honorable to himself, full and satisfactory explanations ; and the superintendent, 
by receiving them in the spiritin which they were offered, and promptly de- 
claring that they removed the only obstacle to the harmonious action of the 
professor with the authorities of the academy. 


By ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR, 
S. COOPER, Assist. ddj’t. Gen. 


A general court martial has been ordered, by command of the President of 
the United States, to assemble at Fort Leavenworth, as soon after the Ist Oct. 
as practicable, for the trial of Capt. M. Duncan, of the Dragoons, and such pri- 
soners as may be brought before it. Col. H. Dodge, of the Dragoons, will pre- 
side, and will detail the members of the court and the judge advocate from the 
officers of the Dragoons under his command at Fort Leavenworth. 

Captain B. Huger, of the Ordnance, is detailed as a member of the board of 
officers directed to assemble at Watervliet arsenal. 

Assistant Surgeon M. C. Leavenworth ordered from Fort Towson to Key 
West, to relieve Assistant Surgeon S. E. Myers. 
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The number of recruits mentioned below have been directed to be supplied 
from the eastern recruiting department as soon as practicable, to the following 
posts: 


Charleston harbor, S. C. 1st Artillery, - - - - ° ° 21 
Fort Morgan, Mobile Point, - - - - - : . . 13 
Fort Oglethrope,Savannah, - = ~- - - mist 9G < . 20 
Augusta, Geo.,arsenal, - - - - - - - : . 17 
Fort Crawford, Prairie du Chien, - - - - - : ° 80 
FortSnelling, - .- © ©. -* + se +8) * eee 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, - - - - - - - : — 
Camp Cass, Cherokee Agency, Ten., - - - - ° . 23 
Fort Mitchell, Alabama, - . - - - - ° ® " 10 

Total number, 312 


Col. Kearny, of the |Dragoons, returned to Fort Des Moines, with his de- 
tachment, on the 19th August; the men in good health and the horses in fine 
condition. 





Brevet Major M. P. Lomax, of the 3d Artillery, senior captain of his regi- 
ment on duty in the line, assigned to duty as field officer of the 3d Artillery, 
during the absence of the colonel. 

Second Lieutenant J. R. B. Gardenier, 1st Infantry, transferred from the re- 
cruiting service of the Western Department to that of the Eastern, and ordered 
to repair to Fort Wood, N. Y., for duty. 

On the 28th August, 56 recruits left the Western Department at Newport, 
Ky., for Jefferson barracks, under the command of Lieutenant G. H. Griffin, 
6th Infantry. 


The following officers have been assigned to duty at the Military Academy, 
West Point: 

Second Lieut. R. P. Smith, 2d Artillery. 

First Lieut. R. Anderson, 3d Artillery. 

Bvt. 2d Lieut. H. L. Kendrick, 2d Infantry. 

Lieut. R. R. Mudge, of the 3d Artillery, is relieved from duty at the Military 
Academy at West Point, and ordered to join his company, 

By direction of the Secretary of War, Lieut. John F. Lane, of the 4th Ar- 
tillery, is assigned to duty in the Quarter Master General’s Department. 

Second Lieut. B. Poole, of the 3d Artillery, now on topographical duty, is 
ordered to report in person to Ist Lieut. E. 8. Sibley, of the Ist Artillery, on 
engineer duty at Detroit. 

Brevet Second Lieut. J. W. McCrabb, 4th Infantry, relieved from topograph- 
ical duty, Ist Sept., and ordered to join his company at Fort Mitchell. 

Fifty-two recruits left New York on the 16th Aug., under the command of 
Lieut. W. H. Emory, of the 4th Artillery, for Hancock Barracks. 

Col. S. H. Long, of the United States Topographical Engineers, and his as- 
sistants, Lieuts. W. B. Burnett, C. A. Fuller, and S. G. Simmons, arrived on 
the 26th August at Concord, N. H., where the party will be temporarily sta- 
tioned. 

Assistant Surgeon B. Randall ordered to accompany the Creek Indians about 
to remove from Alabama. 





APPOINTMENT. 


Henry Whiting, Captain and Brevet Major Ist arty., to be Quarter Master, 
23d Sept., vice Bvt. Lieut. Col. Linnard, deceased. 
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PROMOTIONS. 


Second Lieutenant M. Knowlton, first artillery, to be first lieutenant 23d 
July, 1835,vice Palmer, deceased. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant John F. Lee, first artillery, to be second lieuten- 
ant 23d July, vice Knowlton, promoted. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant C. B. Chalmers, first artil lery, to be second lieu- 
tenant 31st August, vice D. B. Harris, resigned. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant C. J. Whiting, second artillery, to be second lieu- 
tenant 10th September, vice H. E. Prentiss, resigned. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant R. R. Mudge, third artillery, to be second lieu- 
tenant 3Ist August, 1835, vice W. Bryant, resigned. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant C. H. Fry, third infantry, to be second lieuten- 
ant 3lst August, 1835, vice S. B. Legate, resigned. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant Thomas Stockton, fifth infantry, to be second 
lieutenant 3lst August, 1835, vice Moses Scott, resigned. 


TRANSFER. 


Brevet Second Lieutenant Wm. H. Betts, of the seventh infantry, transfer- 
red to the first regiment of artillery, to take rank next after Brevet Second 
Lieutenant J. M. Ellis. 


RESIGNATIONS. 


Second Lieutenant John Child, third artillery, to take effect 31st Decem- 
ber, 1835. 

Captain Seth Johnson, second infantry, to take effect 30th September, 1836. 

E. Phillips, first lieutenant fourth infantry, to take effect 3lst Jan. 1836. 

G. 8. Greene, first lieutenant third artillery, to take effect 30th June, 1836. 

Second Lieutenant D. B. Harris, first artillery, to take effect 31st Aug. 1835. 

Second Lieutenant N. B. Buford, third artillery, to take effect 3lst Decem- 
ber, 1835. 

First Lieutenant W. Martin, fourth infantry, to take effect 31st Dec. 1835. 

Second Lieutenant Moses Scott, fifth infantry, to take effect 31st Aug. 1835. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant Lucius Bradbury, seventh infantry, to take effect 
Ist October, 1835. 

Lucius O’Brien, Assistant Surgeon, to take effect 3lst December, 1835. 

Second Lieutenant H. E. Prentiss, second artillery, to take effect 10th Sep- 
tember, 1835. 

The period for the resignation of First Lieutenant John Farley, of the first 
artillery, to take effect, has been extended to 29th February, 1836. 


The clothing store at New York has been discontinued, and the appointment 
of C. L. Litle, as military storekeeper, revoked from 31st August. 
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NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEDITERRANEAN.—The Delaware 74, Commodore Patterson, left Naples 
on the 30th July, with the American Consul at Tripoli and family, who were 
landed at Tripoli on the 30th June; the Delaware left Tripoli on the 4th, and 
was at Malta on the 8th, waiting the arrival of the John Adams. 

Letters have been received in Washington from an officer on board the Dela- 
ware, dated 20th July, stating the arrival of the John Adams at Naples, for 
which place the squadron would sail in a day or two. 
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West Inpirs.—Schooner Grampus, Lieutenant Commanding Ritchie, sailed 
from Pensacola for Metamoras and coast of Texas on the 9th of August; was 
off the bar of the Mississippi on the 18th. When in latitude 27° 22’ north, 
longitude 94° 40’ west, experienced one of the hurricanes which are so com- 
mon in the Gulf of Mexico at this season, which lasted forty-eight hours, during 
which time the Grampus sustained much damage—her hammock-nettings stove ’ 
in, main-jib-boom carried away, sails and rigging much injured, and the officers ~ ' 
and crew suffered considerably. Captain Ritchie was on deck the whole time. 

On the 19th August, discovered a wrecked sail to the windward. The captain 
stood for the wreck, which proved to be the schooner Watchman, Capt. Mur- 
ray, four days from Rio Grande, bound to New Orleans, with 100,000 dollars 
on board, and many passengers; among the passengers the ex-vice president 
and family of Mexice. Captain Murray, of the Watchman, made his distressed 

situation (as the W. was dismantled and without masts, sails, boats, etc., ) 

. | known to the commandant of the Grampus, who furnished him with spars, 
sails, etc., and took him in tow and safely landed him at the S. W. Pass of the 
Mississippi river, on the night of the 25th August. 

The Grampus arrived at Pensacola on the 27th August, and sailed again on 
Monday, 7th September; touched at Havana, and arrived at Norfolk on Wed- 
nesday morning, 23d. Officers and crew all well. The following is a list of 
the officers : 

Robert Ritchie, Esq., Commander. William E. Hunt, Lieutenant. John M. 
Gardner, Acting Lieutenant. Charles 8S. Ridgely, dcting Master. Sterret 
Ramsay, Purser. George W. Evans, Assistant Surgeon. 

Midshipmen, J. E. Anthony; Thos. O. Glascock; and Montgomery Hunt. 

Captain’s Clerk, Erwin J. Leedom. 

Acting Gunner, William McNally. 

Passengers, Lieut. Joseph Mattison ; Surgeon H. S. Coulter; Gunner Samu- 
el Daggett. 


Lieutenants H. H. Bell, from Alabama; E. O. Blanchard, from Louisiana ; 
D. N. Ingraham, from Charleston, S. C.; and William Smith, from Missouri ; 
have been ordered to proceed to Pensacola, and report for duty on board the 
vessels of the West India squadron. 


Passengers in the ship Russel Baldwin, which sailed on the 2d September 
from New York for Mobile: 

Purser McK. Buchanan, of the navy, lady and servant. Lieut. E. Kibby, 
second artillery United States army. i 4 


Passenger in the ship Harkaway, at New York, from Rio Janeiro: 
Purser F. G. McCauley, late of the United States ship Peacock. 





Brazit.—The United States ship Natchez, Captain Zantzinger, was at Rio 
Janeiro on the 24th July, to sail soon for New York. The Cntario, Captain 
Salter, was also at Rio from Bahia. The Erie, Captain Percival, daily expected 
from Buenos Ayres. 


The Peacock, Commodore Kennedy, and schooner Enterprise, Lieutenant 
Commanding Campbell, sailed from Rio for the East Indies, on the 13th July 
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Paciric.—The Brandywine, Commodore Wadsworth, and schooner Boxer, 
Lieutenant Commanding Page, were at Payta on the 17th June. 


The Fairfield, Captain Vallette, was at Callao on the 6th June. 
The Vincennes, Capt. Aulick, arrived at Callao on the 3d June, from Payta. 
Schooner Dolphin, Lieutenant Comm’g Bell, was at Callao 7th June. 








MARRIAGES. 


At Kalorama, near Washington, on the 
Sth September, EDWARD C. DERBY, 
Esq., of Boston, to Mrs. LOUISA LEAR, 
daughter of Colonel George Bomrorp, of 
the Ordnance Department. 

In Fredericksburg, Va., on the 2d Sep- 
tember, WILLIAM F. PATTON, M. D., 
Surgeon U.S. Navy, to Miss HARRIET 
S., youngest daughter of ANrHony Bucx, 
Esq., of that place. 

In Baltimore, on the Ist Sept’r, Lieut. 
HORACE BLISS, of the U. S. Army, to 
Miss SIDNEY CALHOUN, daughter of 
the late Wittiam CaLuoun. 

In Limestone county, Alabama, on the 
5th August, Mr. HICKMAN LEWIS, of 
Huntsville, io Miss VIRGINIA, daugh- 
ter of Col. Witt1am Linpsay, of the U. 
S. Army. 

In Alexandria, D. C., on the 25th Aug., 
JOHN WADDELL, Esq., of Louisiana, 
to Miss LUCIA CHAUNCEY PORTER, 
daughter of the late Capt. Joun Poaten, 
of the U.S. Navy. 

At Cincinnati, Ohio, JOHN C. SPEN- 
CER, M. D., Ass*t Surgeon U.S. Navy, 
to Miss SUSAN STERETT, daughter of 
Major WritiaM Barr. 

At St. Mary’s, Geo., on the 3d Sept’r, 
Captain THOMAS C, RUDOLPH, of the 
U.S. revenue service, to Miss MARY J. 
JEWETT, of Savannah. 

At New York, on the 24th September, 
the Rev. C.S. STEWART, of the U.S. 
Navy, to SARAH, third daughter of A, 
L. Stewart, Esq., of that city. 

In Baltimore, on the 24th September, 
Capt. J. M. BAXLEY, of the U.S. A., 
to MARIA FRANCES, daughter of the 
late Soromon Rutrer, of that city. 


TAC 
DEATHS, 


At Annapolis, Md., on the 7th Sept’r, 
Dr. HYDE RAY, Surgeon U.S. Navy. 

On the 20th September, at his residence 
in Bucks county, Penn., Col. WILLIAM 
LINNARD, Quartermaster U.S, Army, 
in the 86th year of his age. 


At the Choctaw Agency, Arkansas, on 
the 6th August, Major FRS. W. ARM- 
STRONG, formerly United States Mar- 
shal for the District of Alabama, and one 
of the Commissioners for treating with the 
Indians. 

At Key West, Captain THOMAS M. 
RANDOLPH, of the revenue cutter ser- 
vice. 

At Baton Rouge, La., on the 21st Aug., 
LAVINIA, daughter of Dr. SyLvesTER 
Day, and wife of Lieut. F. D. Newcoms, 
of the Fourth U.S. Infantry. 

At Edenton, N. C., on the 18th August, 
at the house of Lieut. John Manning, of 
the U. States Navy, Mrs. FRANCES L. 
MANNING, aged 19 years. Mrs. M. 
was the youngest daughter of the late 
John E. Holt, Esq., Mayor of Norfolk bo- 
rough, and the wife of Lieut, Davin A. 
MANNING, a meritorious young officer of 
the U. 8S. Army, who died at Key West 
on the 2Ist of July last, and the mournful 
intelligence of whose death proved fatal 
to this young and lovely woman, whose 
life was wrapped up in his, and could not 
survive it. 

On the 12th August, at Hay Lands, the 
residence of George Hancock, Esq., near 
Louisville, Ky., after a protracted illness 
of some months, Mrs. HENRIETTA P., 
consort of A. Sipney Jounsroy, late of 
the U. S. Army. 

In Pittsburg, HENRY BAKER, only 
son of Lieut. Col. Dante: Baxsr, U. S. 
Army, aged 27. 

In Philadelphia, on the 2lst August, 
James Barron, infant son of Lieut. G. 
J. Penpererast, of the United States 
Navy. 

At New York, on the 6th September, 
James, only child of Lieut. James H. 
Warp, of the Navy, aged 4 months. 

At Chicago, Ill., on the 31st Aug., 1834, 
Joun GREEN, aged one year and 11 days; 
and on the 2d July, 1835, Decarmo J. 
GREEN, aged 18 days ; both sons of Maj. 
Joun Green, 5th Infantry U.S. Army, 
commanding Fort Dearborn. ‘ 

At Fort Leavenworth, on the 3d Se 
tember, Asu_ey, son of Lieut. James W. 
HaMILTON. 
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